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After all— 
God is the 
most important 


No day will start 
without our morning 
meditation and 
Bible study. 


Person here, 


lowa corn! 


it — 


That’s 
You Il 


hear it — 
and eat it if 


see 


for the 

Worship through Music 

Service. No doubt they 

are studying hew “hymns ] 

and hoping For new 
"2s ponses. 


time 


Don't know. 
All business sessions 
were to be short + snappy- 
Those editors Jike to 
sleep all the time, 


That's his 
homework / 
attended 
workshop on “Techniques 
and Methods’ — 


Mighty Fine 


course ! 


How about that, 


Herk ?— That 
allowed ? 


I'm worried about the 
reader of this strip. 


there / Get your 


registration jn before 
it’s too late! — See 
you at 1.C. in August / 


youth 


in the church 


Quilted emblem 


Only an all-girl league would: think 
of making the Luther League emblem 
into a quilt for the 1951 intermediate 
contest. That is what the girls at the 
Lutheran Home in Topton, Pa., did. 
Result: They became Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania winners. For the sec- 
ond part of the contest they wrote a 
radio script. 

In Texas the Austin league copped 
the number one spot with a painted 


FIRST, SECOND, and third place win- 
ners in Nebraska’s intermediate con- 
test all came from First Church, North 
Platte. James Arthur Weeks, left, took 
top honors. His emblem will be en- 
tered in the national competition. Also 
displaying their work are John Simi, 
second place, and Myrene Clary, third 
place. 


Two 


copper emblem and a skit about 
leaguers on their way to the LLA con- 
vention. The prize—a religious pic- 
ture—now hangs in their league room. 

Twelve-year-old Billie Neal from 
Mt. Calvary, DeSoto, won in Illinois 
with an emblem of painted modeling 
clay. An “autobiography” of the clay 
explains its history as an emblem. 

A diamond shaped wooden plaque 
painted by James Arthur Weeks won 
first prize for the intermediates of 
First Church, North Platte, Nebr. 
Their skit portrayed Martin Luther 
writing his own explanation of the 
coat-of-arms. 

Carol Wayne Martin, winner in 
Central Pennsylvania, made the em- 
blem of sequins and beads on a navy 
blue banner. This entry from St. 
John’s, Folcroft, included a short play. 

All state and synodical leagues will 
display their best at the LLA conven- 
tion, Aug. 13-17. First and second 
place winners will be announced and 
the top Part II entries will be pre- 
sented. 


Star: Daisy the donkey . 
A small donkey turned out to be 
the only experienced actor among the 
group when Luther leaguers from 
Holy Trinity, Willow Grove, Pa., m 
to take a set of slides telling the sto 


of the good Samaritan. He had aj 7 
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peared with various opera companies 
in Philadelphia. 

Despite their being amateurs, the 
young people turned out a product of 
which they are proud. And it’s much 
more fun to make your own slides, 
they advise, than to rent them. 

“The picture-taking,” an adviser re- 
ports, “consumed two Sunday after- 
noons, one for the Biblical and one 
for the modern version. The leaguers 
carried their Bibles along, for there 
vas no script, and proved adept at 
nicking out the telling scenes. No 
directed discussion group could pos- 
sibly have discussed and debated the 
ine points of the parable more thor- 
yughly.” 

After the pictures were developed 
he group projected them at a league 
neeting and wrote the script. On Lu- 
her League night they presented 
hem to the church. 

“Please let me get in a plug for 
his type of creative project,” the ad- 
iser continues. “I think it has in- 
nitely greater value for young peo- 
Je than viewing (a commercial film). 


THE PRODIGAL SON keeps his swine, 
above, in the set of sildes portraying 
that parable made by leaguers of 
Holy Trinity Church, Willow Grove, 
Pa. A modern and Biblical version of 
the good Samaritan story were worked 
out by the young people. Below, the 
1951 “Samaritan” has stopped his car 
to help a wounded man. 
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Right now the church at large is fac- 
ing up to the problem of layman par- 
ticipation. Sometimes I cannot help 
but think some forms of visual educa- 
tion just aggravate our symptoms of 


> 


‘spectatoritis’. 


Names in the news 


Lestiz Hore, nephew of Bob 
Hope, is the newest recruit of the St. 
John’s league, North Woodbury, Ohio. 
Three other members of the Hope re- 
lationship are attending St. John’s 
Church and Sunday school... . 

Ohio LL’s 20-year-old President 
Joun Stacy holds double honors from 
Wittenberg College. He has received 
a “Religious W” for campus Christian 
work—serving as vice president of the 
local LSA and chairman of the college 
religious council. He -has_ been 
awarded a presidential scholarship for 
outstanding academic work. He is 
also a member of Pick and Pen, soph- 
omore men’s honorary frat. . . 

Illinois LL’s 20-year-old President 
Wenpby Martuews will—as vice presi- 
dent of student government—be No. 2 


Cover picture 

Running the store at Paradise Falls, 
Pa., this August is Luther Leaguer 
Gail Irvin, 17-year-old daughtemof the 
Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. Irvin, Had- 
donfield, N. J. 

Gail is outstanding in both her 
church—where she has played the or- 
gan for matins since she was in the 
fifth grade—and her school—where she 
is co-editor of the student newspaper. 
A member of the school honor society, 
she ranked 10th in a class of 250 this 
year. 


Four 


Topics 

Recommended to everyone thi 
month—both young and younger—ar 
the four articles on the New Testa 
ment book of James. If they are writ 
ten a little too simply for your ag 
group, borrow a Bible commentar 
from your pastor and do some re 
search. You'll learn a lot. 

Altenate programs offered ar 
“How to Get Married” and “Nauseat 
ing Muck.” Nevin Harner’s “Thos 
Apron Strings” has no program sug 
gestions with it, but an imaginativ 
leader could turn it into a most inter 
esting session. 


man on the Carthage campus nex 
year. Early this summer, at the per 
sonal request of the Illinois governor 
he was a page in the state legislature 
Currently, he is an LLA caravaner. . . 
Kansas LL’s President JEANNETTI 
Owens became Mrs. Stanley G. Eck 
lund in Trinity Church, Abilene, May 
19. Seminarian Ecklund is serving ; 
year’s internship in Albuquerque 
N. M. ... LUTHER LIFE Corre 
spondent GynirH Girrin has bee 
appointed to preside for Mrs. Ecklunc 
at the Kansas convention. .. . 
Pictured on page 17 is the candle 
light wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Lyle 
V. Davis in St. John’s Ridgeley 
Church, Scribner, Nebr. Before he: 
marriage Mrs. Davis was ELVERé 
Havexost, LUTHER LIFE corre 
spondent for the Midwest LL. .. . 
Kentucky-Tennessee LL’s Treasure: 
Mare Ann Suuck and Educationa 
Secretary CLAREL LEA FLANDERS have 
received half-tuition scholarships t 
Wittenberg College. . . . Synodica 
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Member-at-Large FRANKLYN Morris 
is new president of the interfaith 
council at the University of Kentucky. 


California 

New president in California’s North- 
a district is Bill Crouser, Grace, 

San Jose. He was elected at the con- 
vention in St. Matthew’s, San Fran- 
‘cisco, May 5, 6. 
| Other officers are: Vice president, 
Dick Georges, Grace, San Jose; re- 
cording secretary, Marion Gercke, St. 
Matthew’s, San Francisco; correspond- 
ing secretary, Carolyn Nelson, Grace, 
San Jose; and treasurer, John Rinde, 
Grace, Richmond. 

Grace, Richmond, won the banner 
for having most leaguers at sessions. 


Columbia District 


Oregon leaguers will soon have a 
new life service flag. St. James’ 
league, Portland, is making it as a 
special project. 

A deputation team recently visited 
Columbia District societies to promote 
evangelism. Members were: Evangel- 
ism, Wes Lumunyan; life service, Mar- 
vin Langland; projects, Roberta Sjod- 
ing; Pocket Testament League, Arlene 
Meyer; missions, Ray Holmquist. Os- 
car Luidahl was leader of the group. 

Lois Wade, Longview, has been 
| promoting attendance at LLA conven- 
tion. . . . Faith leaguers, Keizer, is 
gaining new members through a mem- 
bership contest. 


IIlinois 

Unique in Illinois is a life service 
picture album. It was started two 
years ago when letters went to all 
leaguers with stars on the life service 
flag, asking that pictures be sent... . 
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“If You Love Him, Why Not Serve 
Him?” was theme of Chicago district’s 
life service rally, Good Shepherd 
Church, Oak Park. Virginia Sorensen 
is new life service secretary. - 
Leaguers from all parts of Northern 
district took part in the devotional 
service of its spring rally. Over 200 
attended. Intermediates from the host 
church, St. Paul’s, Dixon, presented a 
skit, “The First Shave.” ... 

Over 225 were on hand for South- 
ern district’s spring rally at Cairo... . 


DISPLAYING A. POSTER they have just 
printed are two of the six caravaners 
who are giving their time to promote 
LLA across the U. S. Wendy Mathews, 
left, is president of the Illinois LL. 
Ellwood Swarmer of Rome, N. Y., is 
a student at Carthage College. Other 
caravaners are Nancy Petry, Coving- 
ton, Ky.; Jackie Meekins, High Point, 
N. C.; Dick Preis, Chicago, Ill.; and 
Fred Shilling, Davidsville, Pa. 


Five 


Twenty-two from St. Louis district re- 
cently attended a weekend retreat at 
Trout Lodge, Potosi, Mo. Earlier a 
spring rally was held in First Church, 
Hast St.Louis... .. 

Mt. Carmel league, after disband- 
ing some months ago, has now reor- 
ganized. . . . The new intermediate 
group at Peace, Steeleville, already 
has 15 members. Peace seniors re- 
cently contributed $25 to LWA and 
are working on a $160 pledge to 
CHEY: They have already paid their 
state and national apportionment and 
contributed to the Illinois missionary 
project. . . . Leaguers at Cairo are 
collecting clothes for LWA. . . . Post 
Oak leaguers, Campbell Hill, recently 
presented the play “The Antics of An- 
drew.” 


Kansas 


An average of 20 more people are 
coming to St. Mark’s league, Atchison, 
every Sunday. Reason: Better pro- 
grams. First meeting of the month is 
business; second, social; third, devo- 
tional; fourth, missionary emphasis; 
and fifth, life service or PTL... . 

Thirty-six local officers and visitors 
attended the Kansas presidents’ con- 
ference, Topeka. Special emphasis 
was given service projects, program 
techniques, and organization of inter- 
mediate leagues. . . . Until recently 
First Church, Rockport, Mo., had no 
league at all. Now between 10 and 
15 are attending a new intermediate 
society. 


Kentucky 


New intermediate leagues from Cal- 
vary, Louisville, and Christ, Jefferson- 
town, sent representatives to the syn- 


Six 


odical convention, June. 20-22. Th 
Calvary group applied for member 
ship three months before the conven 
tion and asked that the be assigne 
their share of the synodical and na 
tional apportionment immediately. . . 

Seniors at Calvary give one offerin; 
each month to buy a tape recorder 
This will be used to take sermons an: 
special music to shut-ins and_ sick o 
the congregation. . . . Calvary con 
tinues to set aside the first Sunday o 
each month for making evangelisn 
calls. Prospects are also contacte: 
each week by telephone. Challenge 
Jane Shuster: “We have found tha 
prospective members don’t care abou 
league until the league cares abou 
them. We're getting results, are you? 

Adults at St. Mark’s, Louisville, ar 
being moved to action by the youn: 
people. It happened this way: Th 
Luther League started painting th 
buildings in the church yard an 
cleaning up the grounds. Result 
looked so good that the Brotherhoo 
decided to repaint the church base 
ment. .. . The league is giving par 
of each week’s offering to help th 
Brotherhood buy a movie projector fo 
the congregation. . . 

Christ intermediates, Jeffersontowr 
received a visual lesson in mission: 
May 27, when they went to the o 
ganizational meeting of the new Fait! 
mission in Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Midwest 

If you want an idea for a projec 
take a leaf from the book of the Mid 
west league. 

A new motion picture projector wi 
soon be in use at Salem Church, Fon 
tanelle, Nebr. It is a gift of the Luthe 
League. . . . Christ league, Wisne1 
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YAS SUH! WE SHO IS GROWIN! Leaguers of Christ Church, Mars Hill, enter- 
jained Indiana’s East Central district at a rally that was so large it had to 


be moved from the church to the local high school. 


Delegates voted $50 to set 


up an LLA convention fund and isssued a request to former leaguers to help 


send delegates. 


Nebr., recently installed a hot water 
heater and an electric refrigerator in 
their church basement. New project 
is to buy choir chairs. . . . St. John’s, 
Sterling, Nebr., has purchased 10 
Common Service Books for the con- 
gregation. ... 

Among recent gifts of St. John’s, 
Schuyler, Nebr., are two highway 
signs, a ping pong table, and a shuffle- 
board set. . . . St. John’s Ridgeley, 
Scribner, Nebr., has provided a pic- 
ture for the chancel. 


Minnesota 

Over 200 leaguers heard top-flight 
speakers at the life service rally, Holy 
Trinity, Minneapolis. On the program 
were Dr. Morris Wee, president of 
Carthage College; Sister Mildred Win- 
ter, executive secretary of the ULC 
Deaconess Board; Dr. P. H. Roth, 
president emeritus of Northwestern 
Seminary; and the Rev. Douglas 
Erickson, missionary to China. 
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Despite the loss of 15 active 
leaguers to Uncle Sam’s forces, Ascen- 
sion youth, St. Paul, recently pre- 
sented three one-act plays. Com- 
mented Pastor C. B. Lund: “The 
church basement may be no Little 
Theater, but you can’t say they don’t 


try. 


New York 

A whole series of “firsts” were won 
by the coed-young people’s choir of 
Good Shepherd Church, Brooklyn, re- 
cently at the Tolbott Festival of the 
Westminster Choir College, Princeton, 
N. J. They were the first Lutheran 
choir and the first New York City 
choir ever to win the Tolbott cup. 
They were also, perhaps, the young- 
est group ever to win the adult trophy. 


A total of 2,800 choristers partici- 
pated in the festival. Church choirs 
from all over the U. S. took part. 


Seven 


Pennsylvania 

When Zion Church, Manheim, cele- 
brated its annual Festival of the One 
Red Rose, Luther leaguers were on 
hand to greet visitors. Previously they 
had decorated the church with red 
roses. 

This is an annual affair at which the 
congregation pays its ground rent. of 
one red rose to an heir of Henry Wil- 
liam Stiegel, colonial glassmaker and 
founder of Manheim. 

On life service Sunday this league 
entertained members of the congrega- 
tion and young people from Kissel Hill 
Church and Ascension Church, Lan- 
CaSterensn: 

Trinity league, Lehighton, has 
raised nearly $500 for the building 
fund of their church. 


Rocky Mountain 


In Denver, Colo., the leagues have 
grown so fast that they have been 


divided into a junior and a senior 
group. “When the groups were 
joined,” reports Correspondent Mary 
Lou Sprinkle, “the younger ones didn’t 
think they were important enough to 
matter. Now that they are standing 
on their own two feet they have made 
amazing progress.” 

A big push is being made to inter- 
est youth in attending the LLA con- 
vention in Iowa City. Canon City is 
sending a special representative who 
will then share his experiences with 
others at the Midwest Luther League 
camp. ... Messiah, Denver, is work- 
ing on a plan to send a delegate. This 
group recently bought Bibles for al 
their boys in service. 


West Virginia 

When Wheeling turned its city and 
county government over to young peo- 
ple for a day, two Lutherans were in 
important posts. Carolyn Martin was 


UNUSUAL FEATURE of Wisconsin’s convention was a special choir composed of delegates 


and visitors. 


Eight 


Above LLA Executive Chairman, Luther Dehnel, directs a rehearsal. 
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ssistant deputy clerk of the county 
ourt and Rusty Seabright, chief of 
yolice. . . . 

Jay Hamilton, Charleston, was re- 
ently named one of the top 20 sci- 
mce students in the U. S. by the 
sausche and Lomb Optical Co. He 
las received a Naval Reserve Offi- 
ers Training Corps scholarship. . . . 

The Pro Deo et Patria award re- 
ently went to James Rasel, Parkers- 
urg. This is the highest award that 
an be won by a Lutheran Boy Scout. 


Nisconsin 


“As Christians we are in the minor- 
-y. We are not in the center of the 
10ving experiences of life. . . . These 
re days when Christian young peo- 
le and adults are blowing the sound 
f retreat on their trumpets. We are 
‘ying to escape our problems. We 
re letting the rest of the world go 


y. 
The 177 young people listened in- 
ntly to the charges of John Sim- 
1ons, Christian businessman of Min- 
eapolis. They had gathered for the 
7isconsin Luther League convention, 
y Shore Church, Wilwaukee. 

The Rev. George McCreary, North- 
est Synod’s stewardship secretary, 
cked up the hard-driving spirit of 
‘rr. Simmons. “It is time for us to 
alize,” he said, “that every person 
tside of the church of Christ is a 
Ospective member of the Lutheran 
urch. Steal members away from the 
rid. Over 50 per cent of the world 
unchurched.” 


eriff reelected 


Kay Sheriff of Atonement, Racine, 
lead the Wisconsin youth another 
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year. Other officers are: Vice presi- 
dent, Richard Skow, Nativity, Mil- 
waukee; recording secretary, Carole 
Sterling, Luther Memorial, Madison; 
corresponding secretary, Nancy Wal- 
den, Trinity, Kenosha; treasurer, 
Nancy Ristow, Pentecost, Milwaukee; 
and the Rev. L. T. Riley, Bay Shore, 
Milwaukee, adviser. 

Travel honors at the convention 
went to the league from Phillips: 16 
leaguers x 260 miles (one way) equals 
4,160 leaguer-miles. . . . 

Milwaukee leaguers issued a chal- 
lenge to any leaguer in LLA to excel 
them in the field of dramatic enter- 
tainment. In a special state contest, 
Nativity league took off honors with 
their “Custer’s Last Sit,” portraying 
the trials of a baby-sitter. 


Convention calendar 


Hub of the Luther League in Au- 
gust will be Iowa City, Iowa, with 
hundreds of young people coming 
from all sections of Canada and the 
U. S. for the national convention, Aug. 
13-17. Young people from at least 
five state and synodical groups will 
then. carry inspiration back to their 
own conventions. Schedule is: 


13-17—LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
University of lowa, lowa City. 

13-16—Georgia-Alabama. 

19-24—Nebraska, Youth Camp, 
Columbus. 

20-26—Rocky Mountain, Shady Brook 
Ranch, Decker’s. 

21-23—Midwest, St. Mark’s Church, 
Pender, Nebr. 

24-26—Columbia District, Camp Col- 
ton, Ore. 

27-29—South Carolina, St. Stephen’s 
Church, Columbia. 
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50,000 i. 5: 


This LLA goal can be reachea 


only if every leaguer works 


BY J. W. BENJAMIN 


NCE upon a time an enterpris- 
‘e@ ing young insurance agent 
gained admittance to the of- 

fice of a big executive. 


“Young man, you should feel proud 
of yourself,” stated the man. “I have 
already refused to see seven insur- 
ance men today.” 


“I know,” replied the young sales- 
man. “I’m them.” 

His grammar wasn’t correct and his 
tactics may have been questionable, 
but his method left no room for argu- 
ment by the man approached. 


You and I have something worth 
selling. I recently heard a minister 
say that a church should be judged 
not by whether or not it met its bud- 
get, but by the figure under the ques- 
tion on the report sheet: “Members 
added by profession of faith?” The 
church with a cipher in that space, 
at the end of any year, is not “selling” 
Christianity. 

Has anyone ever gone to Sunday 
school because you asked him to go? 
Has anyone ever attended your 


Ten 


church on your invitation? If you 
have a cipher there, get busy! 

If you will turn to the first chapter 
of the Gospel according to John, you 
will find the account of how Andrew. 
Simon Peter’s brother, handled this 
problem. Andrew and another man 
met Jesus. Andrew knew he _ had 
found the Christ. 


The very first thing Andrew did 
was to find his own brother, Simon, 
and tell him, “We have found the 
Messiah.” 

The next thing he did was to bring 
his brother to Jesus! Andrew didn’t 
say, “Won't you go to see Jesus?” He 
probably did say, “Come with me,” 
because Andrew took his brother to 
this Christ he had discovered. I sus- 
pect that today Andrew would say 
to his friend: “Come with me to 
church next Sunday. I'll stop by fot 
you about quarter of eleven Sunday 
morning.” { 

And what came of it all? Well, w 
may not find much in the Bible abo 
Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, b 
if he did no more than take Simon 
Peter to Christ he did a wonde 
thing for the kingdom, for think ¢ 
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hat Simon Peter has meant to us! There wasn’t any argument to that. 
We might do well to read on in John, Nathanael went, and he saw, and he 
apter 1, and learn about Philip said, “Thou art the Son of God.” 

d Nathanael. Philip told Nathanael, You have heard time and again 
Ve have found him,” and Nathanael that when a stone is cast into a lake 
plied, “Can there any good thing _ it sets up ripples that move on to the 
me out of Nazareth?” farthest shore. You have seen it work 
That was a good start for an argu- in a pond. It works in life too. You 
ent that would have led nowhere. never know what tremendous results 
Philip had won, Nathanael would will come from a simple act of good 
ve been provoked; if Philip had 0m your part. 


st, Nathanael would have laughed As for immediate dividends—it will 
d gone on. But Philip didn’t argue. give you a real lift. Try selling your 
> said simply, “Come and see.” product and see for yourself! 


ORDER YOUR BULLETINS TODAY FOR A SPECIAL SERVICE ON 


YOUTH SUNDAY 


September 23, 1951 


Anew .. different... challenging program 
: has been prepared by 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
28 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


eme--- “Christian Answer Boldly!” 


SUST, 1951 Eleven 


Twelve 


BY NEVIN C. HARNER 


Illustrated by Ruth Cover 


This article is condensed 
from Chapter V of About 
Myself by Nevin C. Harner. 
Philadelphia: The Christian 
Education Press. 1950. 133 
pages. $1.75 
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FEW years ago a visitor to 

the campus of one of our in- 

stitutions of higher learning 
night have witnessed the strange sight 
of a mother and her son going every- 
where side by side. The boy, as it 
happened, was a near-genius. He 
inished college by the time he was 
[5, and received his doctor’s degree 
it the age of 19 or thereabouts. Every- 
vhere he went, his mother went along 
-to classroom, library, or dining-hall. 
Ine could almost see the apron strings 
xinding the two together. 

While this is an extreme case, in 
»very-normal person’s life those apron 
strings are present. They constitute 
me of the most important facts of life. 
And the way they are handled has a 
sreat deal to do with personality- 
srowth throughout childhood and ad- 
jlescence. 


What makes them so strong? 

This question virtually answers it- 
self. The oldest and firmest ties link- 
ng us with other persons are those 
»etween us and our parents, especially 
yur mothers. During the very years 
when personality is taking its dis- 
inctive shape, the infant lives and 
noves and has his being in the home. 
*ather and mother are his constant 
sompanions. To them he looks for 

verything he needs—food, shelter, 
- medical care, comfort, encour- 
_gement, affection, security. Without 
hem, he is nothing; indeed he could 
ot live at all. 

Under such circumstances, ties of 
nusual strength are slowly but surely 
oven between the young child and 
is parents. They are everything to 
im. They can do no wrong. And the 
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child is everything to his parents. 
Their lives revolve around him. They 
work for him, plan for him, watch 
over him when he is sick, note proudly 
his first tooth and his first step across 
the room—and hurry over to the neigh- 
bors to tell them about it. So closely 
knit are these bonds of mutual love 
and dependence that in later years 
they are hard to loosen. 

On the child’s side, he experiences 
great difficulty in changing his feel- 
ings toward his parents. He has cher- 
ished this loving dependence upon 
them so long that it has become a 
habit, one of the fundamental habits 
of his life. To alter it in any degree is 
almost as hard as to shift from writing 
with one hand to writing with the 
other. 


An old book in a Sunday school li- 
brary told of a young man who played 
the violin quite well, but made his 
living as a clerk in a butcher shop. 
One day he saw a heavy cleaver about 
to fall on a child’s arm, and reached 
out his left hand to check the blow. 
He saved the child, but severed the 


Some young people are 
tied so securely 
to their parents they 
never learn 


to live their own lives 
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tendons in his hand so that he could 
no longer finger the violin. So he set 
about the task of learning all over 
again, fingering with his good right 
hand and bowing with the stiffened 
fingers of his left. Somthing like that 
is involved in changing a child’s emo- 
tional bent toward his parents. 

Or, take another example that per- 
haps each of us can appreciate. Im- 
agine that you have come up through 
school under a certain teacher, and 
20 years later find yourself on the 
same faculty with your old instructor. 
You may call all your other colleagues 
by their first names, but not this man! 
The old relationship runs too deep. 
Once your teacher, always your 
teacher. In the same way, once your 
parent, always your parent. 

Furthermore, in many respects the 
child gets a bit of satisfaction out of 
the old dependent relationship, even 
when he is no longer a child in years. 
It is quite pleasant at 10, or 20, or 30 
to have someone to ease the nasty 
bumps, and make the hard decisions. 
Such solid joys are not lightly laid 
aside. So the apron strings remain. 


ON THE PARENTS SIDE, they too 
find it difficult to change their feel- 
ings. When they first made their 
child’s acquaintance, he was a help- 
less baby. Now that he is 10 or 20, 
his body has grown mightily but he is 
still the same to them. Whenever they 
look at him, even though they have 
to look up, they tend to see the little 
baby they first knew. Surely he is 
not big enough to go to a city a 
hundred miles away alone! Or drive 
an automobile! Or decide all by him- 
self what vocation he is going to fol- 
low! This isn’t wickedness or stubborn- 
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ness on the part of parents. It is jus 
habit, an old reliable habit of ver 
long standing which is colored b 
some of the deepest emotions of whicl 
we are capable. 

Besides, there is real satisfaction t 
the parents in keeping their child de 
pendent on them. How nice it is t 
have someone come running to yot 
for a few kind words when he is in 
trouble, or a bit of advice when he i 
in difficulty! You are still needed 
You have not lost your importance. 

Of course; a parent rarely admit 
to himself how much he is enjoying 
this relationship. That wouldn’t do a 
all. No, he pictures himself as think 
ing purely and simply of the child 
and of the child’s own good. Just try 
ing to be a good mother or father- 
that is all! 

In the case of the mother, we may 
go a step farther and say that he 
children are her job, her vocation 
By their success she is judged. An¢ 
when they leave home, she is literall 
out of a job. She goes through ar 
experience similar to the father’s wher 
he retires. Naturally, she fights agains 
this day, and postpones it as long a 
possible. And thus the apron string: 
cling on. 

In certain situations, the ties ar 
knit unusually tight. It is well to knoy 
what these are, and to be on the look 
out for them. 


First, AN ISOLATED RURAL HOME 
In the country parents and children are 
thrown into closer and more constani 
contact with each other than in the 
city. There isn’t anyone else. The} 
work together, play together, live 
gether. Father and mother are ho 
all day, and almost every evening. 
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... they throw their books in the front 
door and dash out again to play in 
the streets. 


are brother and sister, except for 
school. There are no gangs, clubs, or 
movies nearby. 

As a consequence, rural youth have 
probably grown up a bit more shy, 
ore hesitant about making new con- 
acts, and more dependent upon their 
arents than city youth. However, it 
hould be quickly added that this sit- 
uation is changing rapidly. The auto- 
obile and the radio are wiping out 
he distinctions between town and 
ountry. Before long, it may be impos- 
ible to tell the difference. 

SECOND, AN ONLY CHILD. If there 
e 10 children in a family, the parents 
ay love them all with all their hearts, 
but there just isn’t time to hover over 
any one of them, or money enough 
0 squander much on any of them. 
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They have to shift for themselves a 
good bit. 

But in the case of an only child, 
all the affection and all the posses- 
sions of the family gravitate toward 
him alone, and he may get an over- 
dose of both. As a result, he may (not 
necessarily must) grow up unhealthily 
close to his parents. 


THIRD, THE YOUNGEST CHILD. An 
older brother or sister goes through 
something which “the baby” of the 
family never has to face, namely, the 
experience of being displaced from 
the center of attention by a new and 
very cute and helpless arrival. He has 
no successor. Often, though not al- 
ways by any means, he continues to 
be petted and babied much too long 
for his own good. This tendency is 
most marked where a fair-haired little 
girl comes along in the wake of three 
or four boys; or one chubby boy after 
three or four girls. 


FourtTH, A SICKLY CHILD. In the na- 
ture of the case, father and mother— 
especially mother—must give such a 
child an unusual amount of attention. 
He must be specially fed, clothed, and 
cared for. He is shielded» against 
bumps, bruises, drafts, rough games, 
and rough playmates. Sometimes, 
though not invariably, this protection 
is carried much too far, and contin- 
ued too long. 


FIVE, THE DEATH OF ONE PARENT. 
This leaves the other parent lonely 
and hungry for affection. The most 
logical person to satisfy such hunger 
are the children. Thus, if a father dies, 
the mother may lean heavily toward 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Richard Fritz tells the 


religious way 
to conduct a wedding 
in the church 


How to 


Get 


Married 


HE organ wafted the quivering 
OY ssslods of “Liebestraum,” trem- 

olo full throttle, as the church 
filled with late arrivals for the wed- 
ding. The music, however, couldn’t 
quite drown out the frantic bustle of 
the local wedding specialist in the 
vestibule, with her last minute in- 
structions. 

The ring bearer, a little boy who 
violently maintained he ought to take 
along his fire truck, and the flower 
girl, who couldn’t understand why 
she should have to walk straight down 
the aisle, started out twice to get 
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it over with and had to come back 
again. 

Meanwhile, the vocalist, a young 
man who specialized in singing at 
weddings and funerals (especially fu- 
nerals, where never was a dry eye 
when he sang “Beautiful Isle of Some- 
where”), was now in the throes of 
“Indian Love Call.” He sounded deep- 
ly moved by the tenderness of it 

. “if you refuse me I will be blue” 
... (He was really quite red.) 

It was in “My Hero” that he gave 
his all. This almost stopped the show 
before it began. He finished in such 
triumph that the crowd was stunned 
into ignoring that the bride should 
have been singing it to the groom, 
if either were singing it, which they 
weren't. And she shouldn’t have been 
singing it in the church, anyway. 


FInaALLy Most of the attendants 
made. their way to the chancel steps 
and grouped themselves according to 
etiquette. By this time the entrance 
of the bride was somewhat repetitious. 
But there is something radiant about 
a bride, even under the difficulties 
surrounding her. Most of the people 
did not even notice the contortions 
of the minister threading his way 
through the masses of flowers in the 
chancel. 

This was the period for crowd 
craning, an activity of some interest. 
It consists of people making remark- 
able efforts to see the parties con- 
cerned without appearing to others 
to do so.. This craning was accom- 
panied by a running commentary, in 
audible whispers, on the person 
poise, appearance, state of nervous 
ness of the bridal couple. 

Happily for the couple, they recog 
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rized one another in the crowd and 
round their places so that the busi- 
1ess of beginning could begin. The 
organist was unwearied so she con- 
inued with sticky background music 
that sounded a little like “Stardust.” 
The bride was thinking now, 
‘Thank goodness, everything has gone 
without a hitch so far.” The groom 
was feeling relief that the ceremony 
was half over. They knelt, and the 
vocalist rose to render his improve- 
ment on the Lord’s Prayer. He had 
xicked an arrangement a little too 
high for his voice. But that, of course, 
was more effective. Everyone was 
silent, not so much in reverence, as 
n fear that he wouldn’t make the 
1igh note he was building up to. And 
he groom’s knees began to ache. 


The vocalist made it! 

But the battle left the congregation 
limp and they forgot he was praying. 
The benediction . . . “I’m supposed 
to kiss her now,” recalled the groom. 
As he moved toward this purpose 
there was a sudden blinding flash 

the local photographic genius 
recorded this moment for posterity 
while balanced on the front pew. 

Then they dash down the aisle . . . 
the rice . . . the confetti . . . They 
stumble into a waiting car and go 
screaming off to the hotel where they 
will come to a screaming halt and 
remain for what is known as a re- 
ception. Here they will be kissed, and 
mauled, and if they are lucky get a 
chance at a drink of punch and a 
piece of cake (cut, of course, to the 
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flash of the photographer’s camera). 

“Wasn’t it perfectly lovely!” .. . 
“The church was_ beautiful.” : 
“Just between you and me, it wasn't 
a bit better than my Susie’s wedding.” 

The next day it was written up by 
the society editor ...I read it... 
But I never have been able to de- 
cipher the code in which those writers 
describe weddings . . . What is a 
“veil of bridal illusion and a leg ’o 
mutton sleeve” anyway? 


Now ITxu apmirt that in this re- 
view of a wedding I have magnified 
the undesirable elements. I have done 
so intentionally. 

Some day you may want to get 
married. If you are a good Luther 
leaguer you will probably want to be 
married in the church. It is essential 
to know the purpose of being mar- 
ried in the church. 


Church weddings are not required. 
The law agrees to recognize the civil 
contract thousands of people enter 
into without ever having a clergyman 
around. The difference is that in 
church God is invited. And this is 
important. 

You come before God together and 
you say, in effect (only you probably 
would say it differently), “Here, Hea- 
venly Father, we come. We know that 
this is good and right. For us it is 
timeless. We ask you to bless us in 
it. Bless not only the joy and wonder 
of this moment . . . bless also the 
hardship and pain to us . . . the de- 
spair and hope that we do not yet 
know or understand. With thy con- 
stant presence make this a holy union 
and not of men.” 

There is a sense in which a Chris- 
tian marriage is as different from a 
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purely civil ceremony as a churcl 
service from a meeting of the Junio 
Chamber of Commerce. When we en 
ter into marriage in God’s sight we 
enter into a spiritual relationship a: 
well as a physical. This means tha 
our problems later must be solvec 
with a wholly different set of stand 
ards. 


ALL THIS HAS INFLUENCE on th 
way a wedding is conducted. Wher 
all proceedings point to a spiritua 
emphasis, certain propositions follov 
logically: 

1. What your friend did in he 
wedding has nothing to do with yours 
Recognizing this immediately elimi 
nates concern with such entirely un 
necessary considerations as to hov 
big a show you will put on. You are 
not putting on a show at all. 

2. What is done in the movies i 
likewise out. (Obviously!) 

3. What Emily Post or the loca 
wedding director wants done is not ¢ 
criterion. 

Here the point of view comes inte 
focus. This is a religious service 0 
the church. Therefore, those thing 
which relate to the service should be 
handled by persons qualified to con 
duct church services. If everything is 
done to point up the religious sig 
nificance of the wedding, a profes 
sional director may even be in the 
way. 

4. There is music for making lov 
and there is sacred music and nevél 
the twain should meet in the churel 


and groom. The kind of love expressé 
in much of the sweetly sentiment 


stuff that is sung and played at wed- 
dings is not the kind of love that is 
adequate. It follows also, that the 
singers and organist should be ap- 
propriately attired in the vestments 
of the church. A singer at a wedding 
is not necessarily a success because 
he brings tears to the eyes of the 
listeners. 

If you know nothing about what 
music would be good and right for 
your wedding, you should leave your 
problem with your pastor and organ- 
ist. This may seem to invade your 
own territory. But remember that the 
purpose of the music, too, is to give 
emphasis to the basic spiritual foun- 
dation of the marriage. It does not 
provide an occasion for someone to 
give voice to “your song” without 
regard to its content and meaning. 

Incidentally, let me say that hav- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer sung at the 
proper place in the service while the 
couple kneel is tiresome for the cou- 
dle. Anyway, the Lord’s Prayer has 
special significance here because it is 
‘0 be jointly said by the bride and 
the groom and the congregation as 
1 whole. 

5. This day will be more indel- 

ly printed in your hearts and souls 

y its simple reverence than by a 

m in an obtrusive camera. 

This is not to absolutely rob you 
f photographs of your wedding. But 

ere is*nothing more prone to dis- 

rb the deep emotion of the pro- 
ouncement than the  sport-coated 
shotographer stretching up and ex- 
loding a flash bulb in the midst of 

e ceremony. That one flash shatters 

omething that cannot quite be re- 
ained. If you want pictures, they 
ill be just as good, done after the 
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ceremony is over. You might dis- 
agree with this, but it follows from 
our first assumptions. 

6. The mutual understanding and 
happiness that you can share with a 
glance is more significant than a 
hasty, embarrassed kiss that is purely 
a physical act. A kiss could, I sup- 
pose, represent a spiritual union, but 
it hardly ever carries that meaning 
to the witnesses. 

7. The beauty and significance of 
flowers in the chancel is not in pro- 
portion to the number of them that 
can be crowded in. 

Flowers add greatly to the festive- 
ness and beauty of the service, but 
extreme in decoration—whether of 
flowers, candles, ribbons, or dress— 
detracts more than it helps in a 
church wedding. 

8. The paraments of the church 
season and other elements of the 
church’s practice should not be inter- 
fered with. Much as you might like 
to have an embroidered altar cloth 
in dazzling white during the Advent 
season, this cannot properly be done. 

And please don’t ask your brother’s 
little boys to light the candles. The 
church has regular acolytes to take 
care of such things. 

9. Arrange far in advance, with 
your pastor, for a date when the 
church can be used. Sunday is really 
not a good day to get married. Too 
many people have to work because 
of it. It is not wise to marry in the 
Lenten season. 

10. Why not use the church’s or- 
ganist? The wedding is a service of 
the church and the organist is one of 
the servants chosen by the church 
for a particular purpose. The organist, 
however, should be reimbursed with 
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a small cash gift for services given. 


WHAT YOUR WEDDING means to you 
will not be measured by the collec- 
tion of clippings and pictures. It will 
be indicated by the constant assur- 
ance between you that, with the bless- 
ing of God, your wedding will live 
throughout as a foundation well laid 
for a life well lived. 

Have your wedding, then, in God’s 
house. But be sure that it is the kind 
of service at which He will feel at 
home! 

The following list suggests music 
which would be desirable in a church 
wedding: 


Soft organ music 


Besmhou, ButaNeon ..ciccmers neers Bach 
Jesus, Joy of man’s Desiring ... .Bach 
INIIOSO A etek Oe aeaea come tet erence Bach 
Sonatina (God’s Time is Best) ..Bach 
PSIOSO auiceceecties he ebsites tetas Handel 
LoQO ce wether on ceeesie Handel 
PaxeVobiscum carci Edmundson 
MeGifGtionmre. ent eastern Kinder 
Canillonpeics tage Sticnerg eas Sowerby 
Pri Cee rae ins eters ta mere Peeters 
“Florentine Chimes” ....... Bingham 


Wedding Carillon on “The Voice that 
Breathed O’er Eden That Earliest 


Wedding Day” ........ Schreiner 
HG ONGILG sme saccege cee Mest tee aNiodE re Martini 
AGoramusehewnevr: see eer Palestrina 
Loud, joyful organ music 
“Trumpet Voluntary” ........ Purcell 
“Cortege and Fanfare” ..Edmundson 
FAntGre st. hee gare er eret ee Lemmens 
Our God, Our Help In Ages Past, 

Wehmeyer 
Psclinml G's, Sem tah a eines Marcello 
Nuptial Processional ........ Kreckel 
Prelude In G Major ........... Bach 
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Fugue a la Gigue 

In Thee Is Gladness 

Sixth Sonata (Vater Unser), 
Mendelssohn 


Messe du Mariage .......... Dubois 

Vocal music 

©} Perfect Love. 12h eae ee Barnby 

Entreat Me Not to Leave Thee 
Gounod 

O) LopdMost .Haly\; aia Franck 

Beloved, It Is Morn ........ Alyward 


The Lord’s Prayer (many fine settings 
other than Malotte’s) 
Love Never Faileth 
The Greatest of These Is Love 
Bitgood 
Appropriate hymns 
O Perfect Love 
Lord, Who at Cana’s Wedding Feast 
The Voice That Breathed O’er Eden 
O Love Divine and Golden 
O God, Our Help In Ages Past 
O Blessed House 
Take Thou Their Hands and Lead 
Them 
—The Lutheran 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Before one wedding in New Jer- 
sey the soloist refused to sing when the 
pastor requested that she wear a choir 
robe. (She had a new dress.) Do you 
think the pastor should have agreed for 
her to sing without vestments? 

2. Do you think it proper for the 
wedding soloist to face the congregation 
while singing ? 

8. Do you agree that “Because” and 
similar pieces are churchly just because 
God happens to be mentioned in them? 

4. Do you agree that the practice 
of kissing in the chancel after the bene- 
diction should be dropped? 

5. What do you think of the rule of 
some pastors that they will not officiate 
at a wedding during Lent? 
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WNauseating Muck’ 


Is this an accurate description of current movies 


and TV programs? John R. Brokhoff gives the 


pros and cons on these home invaders 


YOUNG ADULT TOPIC 


HE recent adyent of television has 
"['ovened up again the problem of 

movies. They are a_ powerful 
means of influencing people, particu- 
larly children and youth. They plant 
ideas, create impressions, and arouse 
emotions. The problem arises when 
these ideas, impressions, and emotions 
are negative. If they are good, movies 
are a boon to Christian character and 
well-being. 

Television emphasizes the impor- 
tance of movies by bringing them into 
the privacy of your own home. Many 
TV programs are films made in Holly- 
wood. In some cities the latest movies 
can be seen on your TV set, brought 
to you by telephone line for a slight 
charge added to your telephone bill. 
Movies and TV must be considered 
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together because both use the same 
means of eye and ear to get across 
their message. 


What's wrong with Hollywood? 

Dr. Hortense Powdermaker, an as- 
sociate professor of anthropology at 
Queen’s College, went to Hollywood 
two years ago to study the capital of 
filmdom. After a year’s study she said 
that the motion picture industry was 
led by “men who play God.” She 
claimed that within it there is a basic 
insincerity and instability that breed 
greed, fear, and subservience. Holly- 
wood, she says, is dominated by dic- 
tators who usually lack taste, honesty, 
and _ skill. Moreover, she feels that 
Hollywood's curious and unwholesome 
social system is responsible for the 
type of films produced. 
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While in Paris, Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam accused Holly- 
wood of furthering Communist prop- 
aganda by picturing Americans as 
“gangster-minded, oversexed, and lux- 
ury mad.” He emphasized that “Hol- 
lywood must learn that it has a re- 
sponsibility to the American public as 
well as to the box office.” 


The movie producers are interested 
in profits even at the price of low 
standards. Whatever fills the large 
theaters and will get by the censors is 
permissible. Bosley Crowther, film 
editor of the New York Times, feels 
that inferior films are the result of the 
system of selling American films. It is 
a mass-audience system. Huge the- 
aters must be filled to make a profit. 
The commercial interest with an eye 
to the box office is one cause of poor 


films. 


The private lives of the actors con- 
stitute a factor against the movies. 
Young people are hero-worshippers. 
In a recent survey of teen-agers’ he- 
roes, it was found that girls took as 
their heroes Shirley Temple and Betty 
Grable. Boys looked up to Gene Au- 
try and Jack Benny. This is a carry- 
over from the theater to daily living. 


The personal lives of some actors 
are not worthy of emulation. In one 
week of March, 1951 three of Holly- 
wood’s best actresses secured divorces: 
Judy Garland after five years of mar- 
riage, Barbara Stanwyck who secured 
a divorce in three minutes from Rob- 
ert Taylor, and Linda Darnell who 
upon receipt of the divorce wired her 
former husband, “Hi, dear. All went 
smoothly. Congrats. You're a free man. 
Have a drink with me at 8 o'clock 
your time tonight. Love, Linda.” 
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The plots of some movies are de- 
structive of good morals and uplift. A 
recent movie was described as “brutal, 
sadistic, sensual.” Critics called it “a 
piece of nauseating muck.” Another 
recent movie has the plot of a married 
man and a woman as passengers on a 
plane that stops for repairs. While 
sightseeing they miss the plane which 
later has an accident. They are listed 
as dead. Far from his wife and child, 
he has a sensual love affair. One critic 
sums up the picture, “The effect is as. 
shimmeringly pretty as a soap bubble, 
and just as hollow.” 


SOME TV PROGRAMS are so emotion- 
ally upsetting that small children have 
hidden behind furniture until the crisis 
of the plot has passed. 
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A Protestant strategy 

Roman Catholics are organized. to 
do something about modern movies. 
They have a “Legion of Decency” 
which is respected by the movie in- 
dustry. One must admit that films 
have improved since the legion has 
exerted its influence. In some cases 
Catholics use pressure and picket par- 
ticularly offensive movies. 

In early 1951, New York’s Cardinal 
Spellman condemned the picture, 
“The Miracle,” an Italian film of a 
story about a deranged girl who is 
seduced by a wayfarer under the im- 
pression that she is seeing a vision of 
St. Joseph. She is convinced that her 
‘pregnancy is of divine origin, but is 
ridiculed by her townspeople. Cath- 
olics called it, “Blasphemy, a vile and 
harmful picture, a mockery of our 
faith.” The case was taken to the state 
Board of Regents which banned its 
showing because religion was associ- 
ated with “drunkenness, seduction, 
mockery, and lewdness.” 

Should Protestants use such pres- 
sure? Should we have a similar legion 
of decency to dictate the type of films? 
What do you think of these sugges- 
tions as a Protestant strategy? 

1. Choose your movies with dis- 
crimination. The Schools Motion Pic- 
ture Committee reviews and grades 
movies according to age and interest. 
Their report is published in Parents 
Magazine and leading papers such as 
New York Times. Choose only the 
wholesome picture. 

2. Refuse to see a low-type pic- 
ture. Since the box office receipts de- 
termine the type and quality of pic- 
ture, your absence will be a vote for 
better films. 
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8. Support a good picture. Rec- 
ommend the film to your friends. Let 
the movie industry know what kind 
of pictures you will support. 


A 20th century wonder 

Television is one of the seven mod- 
em world wonders. It is a miracle 
of our scientific age. It is so new that 
no one as yet knows what it will do to 
our lives and homes. Opinion is di- 
vided as to its value. 

TV is a factor to consider. Sales of 
TV sets doubled in 1950 over the pre- 
vious year. Seven million sets were 
sold in 1950. Twelve million sets are 
now in use in America. There are 90 
TV stations. The average home looks 
at television three to four hours daily. 
In a city of a little more than a half 
million, it is estimated that 375 thous- 
and view the TV programs. These 
figures give an idea of the terrific and 
fantastic influence TV has on our peo- 
ple, far more than movies ever will 
have. 

There are those who frown upon 
this new medium of mass communica- 
tion. Robert Hutchins, until recently 
chancellor of Chicago University, said, 
“Under the impact of television, I can 
contemplate a time in America when 
people can neither read nor write, and 
will be no better off than the lower 
forms of plant life.” 

Harlan Miller of Ladies Home Jour- 
nal seems to agree with him. “If I 
were a dictator,” he said, “I'd force 
every owner of a TV set to read one 
good magazine or book a month, or 
padlock his machine!” Again, a Brit- 
ish economist moaned, “Television is 
just one more nail in the coffin of per- 
sonal effort.” 

On the other hand, a TV manufac- 
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turer came to the defense, “Television 
has its greatest influence on the young 
and the people with limited education. 
For them TV broadens the horizons 
as nothing else could . . . It is the 
greatest means of educating people 
and giving them facts.ever dreamed 
of.” Eric Palmer, a publicist of Ala- 
bama, claimed for TV: A reduction of 
divorces and an increase in furniture 
sales and cigar smoking. 


, Its disadvantages 

Serious things can be said against 
television. It is for you to judge how 
serious the charges are. Consider 
these— 

1. TV is a devastating competitor. 
In a survey of 1580 TV owners it was 
found that 92 per cent listen less to 
radio, 80 per cent go less frequently 
to the movies, and 58 per cent read 
less books. What will happen to our 
reading, to the movie and radio in- 
dustries? 

2. TV is ruining the art of con- 
versation and social fellowship. The 
group gathers before the TV screen. 
Conversation is not welcome. Are we 
becoming entertainment conscious? 
Will we lose the fine art of conversa- 
tion and the sociability of friends and 
neighbors? Pastors find TV a problem 
in making pastoral visits. Sometimes 
he is asked to come back again rather 
than permit the family to miss a fa- 
vorite show. If he is invited in, he 
often must try to carry on a conver- 
sation while the TV set is on. The 
result is divided attention of the fam- 
ily, and prayer and spiritual discussion 
are impossible. 

8. What can be said about the 
poor quality of movies can be said 
here also. Perhaps it is worse since TV 
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is in its infancy. Many local programs 
are characterized by “dullness, feeble- 
ness, and failure.” Yet one critic says 
that people will look at anything, 
whether it is good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. There is a revival of western pic- 
tures with shooting, tavern brawls, 
and murders. Recently New York 
Times radio critic Jack Gould became 
incensed with a TV Flash Gordon 
serial which he described as a “ma- 
cabre and sordid half-hour.” It was 
full of horror, fright, and ghoulish 
suspense. If this is condemned in mo- 
vies, how much more dangerous is 
this in the home where available to 
children and youth! 

4. Children are subjected to the 
wrong pictures. Children under eight 
are not usually taken to the theater, 
but in TV they are with the family 
and see what the older ones watch. 
TV sets are easily turned on at will 
by small children. Unknown to par- 
ents, children may be viewing un- 
wholesome pictures. TV programs can 
be so emotionally upsetting that chil- 
dren can be seen hiding behind furni- 
ture until the crisis of the plot is 
passed. 


The good in TV 

Surely there must be much good in 
television or it would not be so pop- 
ular. While there are serious disad- 
vantages, we can find good points 
about it. Perhaps one of the best 
things resulting from TV is keeping 
the family at home. Our modern age 
has been schismatic for the family. 
TV is the one modern invention that 
has pulled the family together and 
kept it at home. Many families with 
TV seldom go to the theater now. 
Sports are seen in the living room. 
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MILLIONS OF AMERICANS listened to 
President Truman make a slashing de- 
nunciation of Communism in his inau- 
gural address. To TV’s credit is the 
fact that it has made it possible for 
citizens to watch their political leaders 
in action. 


There is no need to go outside for an 
evening's entertainment. 

On the other hand, is this a disad- 
vantage for the church? Since TV has 
this hold on our people, is it possible 
to get them to come to evening church 
services? Or church meetings during 
the week? 

Television has brought our world 
to our homes. The world has become 
smaller for us. The news of the world 
is brought to us as we sit in our liy- 
ing rooms. Nationally famous sports- 
men and teams can be seen in action. 
Outstanding players and actors appear 
before us. The president and other 
high officials of the country come to 
talk to us personally in our home. 
Travel pictures take us to the ends of 
the world. Not only does TV give us 
entertainment but education as well. 

Is this not a potential means of 
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bringing Christ to the homes of Amer- 
ica? Perhaps it is too early for the 
church to seize the opportunity. To- 
day very few programs are religious 
in nature. A tiny percentage of time 
goes to the church for telecasts. The 
church has been slow in producing 
TV programs and films for telecasting. 
An entirely new means of propagating 
the gospel has opened to us. 


What to do about it 


1. Keep television in its place. 
Adopt rules in your home. Sleep shall 
not be lost. Meals dare not be in- 
terrupted. TV must be turned off 
when visitors call. 

2. Choose programs to fit the age 
group. Let the members of the family 
be considerate of one another by 
yielding to the various interests of the 
other ages represented in the family. 
Discuss what is good and bad in the 
pictures, and secure the family’s con- 
sent to turn off programs that are not 
wholesome. 

3. Provide outside activities for 
the children and youth. In the place 
of TV, provide places to go, things to 
do, and friends to enjoy. Encourage, 
by example, the reading of good 
books. 

4. Let your pleasure or displeasure 
be made known to the sponsors of the 
programs. In this respect, the audi- 
ence has an influence on the type of 
program not possible with movies. 
The sponsor is usually a business firm 
anxious for your patronage. He wishes 
to satisfy. He will not support a pro- 
gram which is not favorably received. 
Write or telephone the sponsor your 
sentiments. Send your complaints to 
the station also. At the same time, 
compliment the programs you like and 
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find helpful. Ask for additional reli- 


gious programs. 


AN ORDER OF WORSHIP 

Hymnspiration using hymns: 
184, 269, 259 (PSH) 

Psalm 1 (Read responsively ) 

Gloria Patri (Sung or said) 

Scripture: Philippians 4:4-9 

Prayer (Free prayer by the leader) 

Hymn 224 (PSH) 

Presentation of the topic 

Discussion period 

Offering—special music 

Hymn 281 (PSH) 

The Lord’s Prayer 

The Luther League benediction 


TOPIC PRESENTATION 


1. Ask a capable person to summarize 
the material in the article. The black- 
board may be used to list the pros and 
cons of movies and television. Follow 
the summary with a discussion based on 
the questions suggested for discussion. 

2. If the group is large enough, di- 
vide the group into two, three, or four 
groups, depending upon the size of the 
group, for a discussion of the topic. Ap- 
point a moderator for each group who 
will have read the topic material before 
the meeting. Let each group work inde- 


pendently. After 30 minutes, bring to- 
gether the groups and let each moderator 
sum up their findings. On the basis of 
these reports, let there be discussion. 

8. Invite the manager of the local 
theater and the program manager of your 
local TV station to attend the meeting 
and serve as resource leaders. Both will 
be intensely interested in your subject, 
and will want to attend. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do the disadvantages of TV out- 
weigh the advantages? 

2. Name the best movie you haye 
seen. Why did you like it? What did 
it do for you? 

8. What recent movie would you 
have banned, if you had the authority? 

4, Should a congregation install a 
TV set? How could it help the congre- 
gation’s youth program? 

5. Does Hollywood produce too many 
“Catholic” films? Do you feel modern 
movies do justice to the Protestant min- 
ister? | : 

6. What do you consider some of the 
objectionable features of TV? 

7. If church services were televised, 
would church attendance be affected? 

8. What steps should be taken to 
protect small children from unwholesome 
movies and TVP 
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HEATHEN caricature drawn 
in the third century shows a 
Christian giving homage to 
a crucified figure with a 
donkey’s head. The Greek 
inscription says, “Alexame- 
nus worshipping his God.” 


By Charles Masheck 


a slice 


ID you ever stomp your feet into 
D the middle of a fire to put it 

out? Do you remember how the 
burning faggots simply spread out 
and kept burning separately around 
the circumference of the fire? 

That’s a good example of what hap- 
pened in the life of the early Chris- 
tian church. The persecution against 
the followers of Jesus in the city of 
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of life 


Study of the Book of James 


Jerusalem and in Israel was like a 
huge foot crushing down into the 
heart of the fire. Christians spread out 
into the countries nearby—Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, and even Italy. As 
they dispersed into these lands they 
took their faith with them, and acted 
as missionaries of their Master. 

So James sends greeting to “the 
12 tribes which are scattered abroad.” 
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Such is the salutation of his letter. 


Shift to low gear 

The little letter of James is filled 
with word pictures. They flash before 
the mind so quickly that sometimes 
reading James is like watching an 
old-time silent movie run off on a 
fast projector. The sprockets of the 
eye must be slowed down to see the 
full photographs caught in the liter- 
ary camera of James. 

2“Count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations,’—the root of the 
word “temptation” here is like our 
word “pirate.” The pirates of tempta- 
tion are after a prize—your soul. 


To be a servant of God doesn’t 
mean that your life is quarantined 
against trouble. In fact, faith in God’s 
goodness is sometimes put under trial 
by the hardship that God allows to 
befall his people. According to James 
the trials that menace the Christian 
offer the best diet for the growth of 
his faith and spirit. 


Develop staying power 

3“Knowing this, that the testing of 
your faith worketh patience,” con- 
tinues the letter. James pictures life 
as a place of testing. Life is like the 
shake-down cruise of a ship. When 
the ship is launched, it is taken to sea 
and carefully tested. It goes forward 
full speed, then backward. It travels 
a zig-zag course, twisting and turn- 
ing through. the waves until it is pro- 
nounced sea-worthy. 

To meet temptation bravely “work- 
eth patience”—that is, develops “stay- 
ing power.” 

Have you ever watched a _ horse 
race? At the sound of the bell the 
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horses are off in an exciting beginning. 
“Hold Fast” takes the lead. “Flying 
Start” is second by a nose. “Fickle 
Heart” is third by a length. All around 
the track they go—“Flying Start” 
slows down, “Fickle Heart” spurts 
forward and threatens “Hold Fast.” 
Down the home stretch “Hold Fast” 
and “Fickle Heart” run _neck-and- 
neck. It looks like a photo finish, but 
“Hold Fast” forges ahead, and “Fickle 
Heart” slows down losing the race by 
two lengths. “Flying Start” has stop- 
ped to graze on the grass along the 
track. “Hold Fast” had the staying 
power to push ahead even when com- 
petition threatened, and he. overcame 
to win. 

All through the pages of the Bible 
we see examples of the idea of hav- 
ing joy in hours of trial, of punish- 
ment as a means of purifying, and the 
thought that trouble is to be expected 
on earth. These are needed to “round 
out” the personality that 4“ye may be 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 

To all this St. Paul would sing 
“amen” in his words to the Romans: 


“We glory in our tribulations also, 
Knowing that tribulation works 
patience, 
And patience, experience, 
And experience, hope, 
And hope maketh not ashamed 
because 
The love of God is shed abroad 
In our hearts.” 


That’s the way you build charac- 
ter,” we can imagine James telling 
his school of followers. 

“But we can’t do it alone,” protests 
one of pupils in his class. 

“Of course, you can’t” replies 
James, ®“but you can ask for divine 
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help in prayer, but just remember 
such blessings come only when you 
pray in faith.” 

“You mean that God is the archi- 
tect of the saintly life?” 

5“God_ gives to all men liberally, 
and doesn’t have his eye set on the 
reward,” answered James. 

“You mean that God gives us all 
that we need—and more—without 
asking for anything in return?” 

“He gives us everything—life, mind, 
wealth, home, family, friends, hope— 
everything freely.” continues James. 
“His hand is open to us, and it does 
not close.” 

“But why should he do all this for 
us?” asks the pupil. 

“Because he loves us,” answers 
the teacher, “and that is why we have 
faith in him.” 


Aimless Joe 

Prayer without faith is no prayer 
at all. 6“For he that wavereth is like 
the ‘surge of the sea whirled and 
swayed by the wind. 7Such a man 
need not imagine he will get any- 
thing from the Lord, double-minded 
creature that he is, 8wavering at every 
turn.” (Moffatt translation) 

This is a photograph of Aimless 
Joe, the man with two heads. The 
old saying, “two heads are better than 
one,” doesn’t apply to Joe. All he can 
do is face both ways, decide both 
ways, and take both sides. But he 
never gets anywhere. He can say a 
prayer with one mouth, and declare 
he doesn’t believe in it with the other 
mouth. 

Aimless Joe is very like the woman 
Abe Lincoln told about when he ac- 
cused Douglas of being “double- 
minded” in the famous Lincoln-Doug- 
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las debates. The man who was to be 
president spoke of a Kentucky woman 
who saw her husband fighting with a 
bear. Her husband told her to do 
something, and she retorted that she 
didn’t want to take sides. Her hus- 
band then asked her to say something 
encouraging, but she still refused to 
take sides, and shouted, “Go it, hus- 
band! Go it, bear!” 

Doubt and faith cannot live side- 
by-side in the same house. 


All that glitters 

External possessions—clothes, mon- 
ey, furniture, and all the things we 
own—have nothing to do with our 
spiritual health. Riches may actually 
hurt our religious growth, but also 
be a means of service to others. 9If 
the poor is made rich, he should give 
God the thanks; 1%if the rich is made 
poor, he can use it as an opportunity 
to grow spiritually. 

When James speaks about the 
“crown of life,” he doesn’t mean that 
everyone who overcomes temptation 
will be made a king, but rather that 
he shall be glad. The crown he speaks 
about was a wreath or garland which 
was worn on joyous occasions such 
as weddings or feasts. To gain this 
ornament of recognition, one must 
be constant when faith is under fire. 


Alibi alley 

Temptations may come from with- 
out us, but most often they come 
from our hearts. When we do some- 
thing wrong, it’s because we’ve de- 
cided to do it long before we actu- 
ally sin. No one else can be blamed 
for the evil that we do. 135“Let no 
man say when he is tempted, ‘I am 
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tempted of God,’ for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither does he 
tempt any man.” 

How human it is to blame some 
one else! The louder we shout about 
the faults of others the more desper- 
ately we are trying to hide our own! 

, Everyone has a Dictionary of Ex- 
cuses, well-thumbed and over-used. 
Some of these dictionaries are so big 
that we can’t get anything done. We 
spend our energy carrying it around 
and our time leafing through it for 
an appropriate excuse. 


Hook, line, and sinker 

The source of temptation comes 
when a person is 14“drawn away of 
his own lust, and enticed.” The pic- 
ture that the author shows here is of 
a fisherman lured by his own bait. 
The angler puts a juicy bit of shrimp 
on the hook, throws it into the water, 
and the longer he thinks of that 
shrimp, the hungrier he gets until 
he goes into the water after it, grabs 
the shrimp, and gets hooked. Such 
is the working of temptation! If the 
consequences of wickedness were not 
so tragic, one might even consider 
their source just as silly as the plight 
of the fisherman. 

Evil comes from within us, and 
like a salesman with his feet in the 
door of our hearts, soon enters and 
sells us into believing that we want 
what he offers. To surrender to this 
bargain is to pass a sentence of doom 
on ourselves. James tells us with 
frightening directness, 14“Desire con- 
ceives and breeds sin, while sin ma- 
tures and gives birth to death. 15Do 
not err, my beloved brothers.” The 
result of evil-doing is frustration, fu- 
tility, and death. 
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Solar solace 

To forsake the source of evil we 
turn to the fountain of goodness— 
God. That’s a grace to pray for! 

On earth we experience the bright- 
ness and darkness of the sun in the 
day and the night, the fullness and 
dimness of the moon, the changes of 
the seasons. But there is no such 
changefulness in our Creator. 

17“Every good gift and every per- 
fect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights, with 
whom there is no variableness.” 

He is the same 
Yesterday 

today 
forever 


HOW TO CONDUCT YOUR MEETING 
1. Hymns: 
“Father of Lights” 
“Yield Not To Temptation” 
“O Word of God Incarnate” 
“Jesus Shall Reign” 
2. Responsive reading: Psalm 1. 
3. Scripture: James 1:1-17 
(This scripture is a MUST! Do not 
attempt to present the topic with- 
out reading the scripture first. ) 
4. Present the topic 
(Note that the little numbers in the 
topic refer to the actual verse 
number in the book of James.) 
Prayer—Use Prayer Number 15 in 
Christian Youth Hymnal or some 
other appropriate prayer. 
6. Discussion questions: 
What is temptation? 
What causes us to be tempted? 
Is temptation a sin? 
Was Jesus tempted? Give the 
details of his temptations? 
How can you overcome a temp- 
tation? 
How did Jesus 
temptations? 


or 
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JAMES—Il 


HE bits of colored glass in a 

kaleidoscope are always chang- 

ing to bring some new pattern 
that will intrigue the eye. For those 
who read it, the book of James is 
just as full of bright truth pictured 
in ever-changing patterns. Its stimu- 
lating lessons reach into all the de- 
partments of life and challenge the 
mind’s eye with the need for sincerity 
and action in religion. Scenes from 
the orchard or the field, the boudoir 
or the courtroom, the church or the 
sky, mirror the facets of James’ teach- 
ing. 


Hallowed herald 

Whenever God has his way with 
a personality, that personality is re- 
created. In a sense, this is what is 
meant by salvation. “If a man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature.” If a 
man be in Christ, he is a child of 
God begotten 18“with the word of 
truth, that he should be a kind of 
first fruits of his creatures.” 

The ancient Jews used to pick the 
first grain that ripened and the first 
fruit from the bushes and trees, and 
dedicate these “first-fruits” to their 
Lord. These first-fruits were some- 
thing sacred and they were a portent 
of the harvest to come. 

If we are Christ’s, then our lives 
are sacred to him, and we are pledged 
to be evangelists—that is, since we are 


the first-fruits, then the “fields are 
still white unto the harvest” and 
others are to be won. 

Salvation is without meaning if we 
do not think of winning others. 

In the story of Pilgrim’s Progress 
John Bunyan tells about the” hero 
Christian who survived the trials and 
temptations of the journey and ar- 
rived at the gate of heaven. Once he 
was there, Christian began to think 
of his wife back home, and decided 
he must do something to win her. 


19“let every man be swift to hear, 
Slow to speak, 
Slow to wrath.” 


James decries a religion that is 
nothing more than a display of emo- 
tions. When you are angry, you can’t 
do God’s will. 2°“The wrath of man 
works not the righteousness of God.” 

The teacher may become disgusted 
with her pupils, and she may call 
them stupid, but her accusations don’t 
make the students brighter. 

As slow as the disciples were in 
learning from the Greatest Teacher 
who ever lived, Jesus never became 
angry or impatient with them. 

Anger has dire personal effects— 
the heart pounds, the muscles stiffen, 
the voice bellows, and the stomach 
churns. The angry man is restless un- 
til he has revenge, and when he has 
had revenge, he is filled with remorse 
and senses that he has been “posses- 
sed” by anger. 


Keen Kaleidoscope 
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Anger has evil social effects for it 
ends with rioting, broken homes and 
friendships, war, and lynching. 


Operation Ash Can 

When the author of the letter we 
are studying speaks of 21filthiness and 
“superfluity of naughtiness”, he speaks 
of sins against the self and sins against 
the neighbor, respectively. If you are 
true to Christ, you are true to your- 
self, and if you are true to yourself, 
you will be true to your neighbor. 

“Superfluity” is something which is 
not a normal part of you. It’s growth 
or a fungus which saps the vitality of 
life. 

Temptations, impatience, anger, fil- 
thiness, and naughtiness are to be 
thrown away like dirty clothes or 
plowed under like a “rank growth of 
weeds.” (See, the translation pe Dr. 
James Moffatt.) 


Object: Reclamation 

To be without God is to be empty 
and fruitless like a tree that yields no 
crop. 21The “engrafted word” is able 
to save souls when it is received with 
meekness. The “congrafting” or “im- 
planting” is done by the Creator. 

Luther Burbank was a scientist 
who showed how much could be done 
by grafting. He created over 3,000 
different specimens of fruit, flowers, 
and vegetables. Stoneless prunes and 
seedless grapes were the products of 
his ingenious mind. One of his most 
amazing feats was to reclaim a thorny, 
useless desert cactus and convert it 
into a spineless, edible cactus which 
cattle could take for nourishment. 

The word of God implanted in us 
is able to reclaim the useless soul into 
usefulness for his purposes. 
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Deed is king 
For James “deed is almost creed,” 
that is, “you are what you do.” The 
result of hearing is knowledge, but 
the result of knowledge is action. 
22Listening is not enough. 


The vital question is not “how 
many read the Bible?” or “how many 
go to church?” or “how many attend 
Luther League?”, but “how many do 
what they hear?” 


The young man or woman who 
listens to the Gospel and its teaching, 
but never performs them is like the 
person who 28peeks into a mirror just 
before he leaves for a date and 24for- 
gets the smudge of soot on the nose 
or the unruly hair or the hat that’s 
on backwards. The knowledge doesn’t 
mean anything. 

In the mirror that James speaks 
about there are two faces—the natural 
face (what you are )and the ideal 
face (what you ought to be). 


The law of liberty 
How can the law make us free? 
25The liberty the writer is speaking of 
in the letter is freedom from sin and 
its results. 


Liberty and loyalty are Siamese 
twins. Under God there is no freedom 
but through obedience. 


How can this be? The violin string 
coiled up in an envelope is perfectly 
free, but it is also perfectly useless. 
When the violin string is attached 
to the instrument and tightened down 
on the peg, it is actually free to pro- 
duce music. When, with God’s help, 
we are attached to his laws, we are 
able to be in closer harmony with 
him. 
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The first chapter closes with an ex- 
ample of a man who is a “doer” of 
his religion. 27It is the picture of a 
believer who visits the orphans and 
helps the widows who have poverty, 
and lives a “clean” life. 

It is impossible to be Christian and 
substitute worship for work. Self con- 
trol, purity of life, and good deeds 
are naturally a part of Christianity. 

James re-echoes the teaching of 
Jesus, “Not every one who cries, 
‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father.” 


CHAPTER TWO 


Do clothes make the man? 

One Sunday when James attended 
church, he saw a sight that grieved 
him, and which he felt was not in 
keeping with the spirit of Christ. 

2A stranger came into the church 
and because he was $well-dressed and 
had rings on his fingers the deacons 
outdid themselves greeting him, shak- 
ing hands, and seating him in the 
best place. After he was seated, some 
poor folk, who came to church regu- 
larly, entered the building, and they 
were told to stand or else to sit on 
the floor. 

4Such acts of favoritism were not 
in harmony with the spirit of him who 
is present wherever “two or three are 
gathered together in his name.” 

In these words we catch a glimpse 
of the wonderful democracy of the 
early church rooted as it was in the 
spiritual basis of all true democracy, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 

. and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Thus the great commandments 
can’t be used to “truckle to the rich” 
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or “to play the favorite.” 9To show 
partiality is to commit sin. 

13When the law of mercy is broken, 
then the punishment that follows is 
unmerciful. Bishop Hans Lilje (lil- 
yeh) was imprisoned in Germany for 
preaching the Gospel during the war. 
When Bishop Lilje visited the United 
States he said that the judgment 
which befell Germany after the war 
was like that which James spoke 
about. Hitler had taught the people 
that “mercy” and “kindness” were 
the traits of weaklings and cowards 
and must not be practiced. The judg- 
ment that followed the end of war 
compelled Germany to rely on the 
“mercy” and “kindness” of the other 
nations of the world. 


The special theme... 

14The emphasis on doing as well as 
hearing is the golden cord that 
threads the chapters of the book of 
James together. Faith is the funda- 
mental attitude of every Christian, 
but this faith is meaningless if it does 
not lead us to good works. 

15“Suppose some brother or sister 
is poorly dressed and short of food, 
and one of you tells them, 16‘Good- 
bye! Get yourself some food, and 
make yourself warm, but you do 
nothing to get them food or clothing, 
what good is it?” 

17Kind words are no_ substitute 
when kind deeds are needed. 

When the starving people of Paris 
stormed the gates of the royal palace 
for bread, word of their plea came 
to Queen Marie Antoinette. She an- 
swered, “Let them eat cake!” This 
was the kind of cheap sympathy 
which led to the destruction of the 
government of France, and the death 
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of the queen herself. 


The importance of “and” 

The world in which Jesus and his 
disciples lived was a world filled with 
teachers and preachers. These men 
would stand at street corners or in 
the marketplace and gather an au- 
dience as they spoke. To hold inter- 
est they would cultivate an easy, con- 
versational style in pointing out duty 
and piety. 

During the conversation, some one 
might ask a question, and the preach- 
er would answer it. The question and 
answer would be included in the 
written form as a “diatribe.” 

18Some one remarked to James, 
“IT have faith.” 

“You have faith, and I have 
works,” replied James. “Very well, 
show me your faith without works, 
and I will show you my faith by my 
works.” 

Faith and works go together. The 
“and” connecting them is a significant 
word. 


What lack I yet? 

Faith alone is not enough. After 
all, 19even the demons acknowledge 
God. When Jesus preached in a cer- 
tain synagogue, a man with an un- 
clean spirit cried out, “Jesus of Naz- 
areth, what business have you with 
usP We know who you are—you are 
God’s Holy One.” 

Faith does not save the devils be- 
cause their works do not witness to 
their faith, and they are as dead men. 

20When the Latin writer Plutarch 
saw a corpse for the first time, he 
picked up the body, stood it on its 
feet, spoke to it, tried to make it act, 
but nothing happened. The body fell 
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to the earth and Plutarch said, “Some- 
thing is lacking—inside.” 

James mentions the faith of 21Abra- 
ham in going to Mount Moriah to sac- 
rifice his son Isaac and also the faith 
of 25Rahab who saved the lives of 
Israel’s spies. 

Their faith was made evident in 
deeds. 26“For as a body without the 
spirit is dead, so faith without works 
is dead also,” concludes the apostle. 


HOW TO CONDUCT YOUR MEETING 


1. Hymns: 
“Take My Life and Let It Be 
Consecrated” 
“May We Thy Precepts, Lord, 
Fulfill” 


“Thou Didt Leave Thy Throne” 

“Work, For the Night Is Coming” 

“IT Would Be True” 

2. Responsive: Psalm 19 or The Beati- 
tudes. 

8. Scripture Reading: James 1:18 to 
2:26. Read the entire scripture les- 
son given here before even at- 
tempting to read the topic. 

4. Prayer. Prayers 47 and/or 56 in ‘the 
Christian Youth Hymnal or some 
appropriate prayer will be accept- 
able. Stimulate the art of prayer 
by the use of “sentence” prayers 
in your meeting. 

5. Present the topic. 

6. Discussion: 

In what specific ways does 
the Christian church teach 
and encourage democracy? 

B. Explain how it is possible 
to be under law and still be 
free? 

C. Show how young people can 
relieve the hungry and clothe 
the poor through the agencies 
of the church. 

D. Are good deeds all that are 
necessary to the Christian 
way of life? 
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James III 


The Tougue 72 a Pere 


lt can pray and then curse, worship and 
then gossip, praise and then denounce 


CHAPTER THREE 


ee OQ WHOM much is given, of 

him shall much be required,” 

said the Master. Every career 
has its price, but the risk involved 
in teaching others is greater than that 
of any other calling. 1It was for such 
a reason that James cautioned men 
and women against entering the pro- 
fession of teaching. 


Why the risk? 
1Because of the responsibility. 
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2Because of the dangerous char- 
acter of the chief instrument of all 
teachers—the tongue. 

The dangers in the use of the 
tongue in teaching include the desire 
to please the “itching ears’”—those who 
always want to hear something new. 
“Itching ears” make an idol of what 
is new, and act as if the newest is 
best no matter what it is. 

Another danger of teaching is that 
the instructor will sacrifice truth for 
the sake of interest. 
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Still another peril for the teacher is 
that he may be irresponsible, boast- 
ful, and officious—impressed with his 
influence when the influence of Christ 
ought to be uppermost. 


3 Bit and bridle 

James illustrates the remarkable 
power of the tongue with several 
striking similes. “If any man claim 
to be religious and bridleth not his 
tongue, but deceives himself, his re- 
ligion is, foolishness.” (James 1:26) 

3“Behold, we put bits in horses’ 
mouths,” he continues. 

To control the horse all the rider 
needs to be able to do is to control 
the head and mouth of the animal. 
Likewise with human _ souls—when 
the head and tongue are controlled 
by the presence of Christ—the whole 
being is benefitted. 


4 Rudder 
Or the tongue is like the rudder of 
a ship. The rudder is one of the 
smallest parts of the ship, but it con- 
trols the destination of the ship 
whether the weather be calm or 
stormy. 


Control of the tongue will prevent 
moral shipwreck. 


5 Fire 

Many of the national forests of the 
United States are scarred with the 
ruins of huge fires. Black, charred 
trunks of trees reach up into the sky. 
The ground under them is bare and 
denuded of green growth. Such 
ghostly sights are often caused by 
careless campers who fail to put out 
camp fires, or by motorists passing by 
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and using the side of the road for an 
ash tray. “Lo, how great a matter a 
little spark kindles.” 


James may never have seen a for- 
est fire, but he knew how destructive 
a fire could be, and he knew how 
disastrous careless words could be. 

6“The tongue is a fire,” wrote 
James, “a world of mischief among 
our members, staining the whole of 
the body and setting fire to the round 
circle of existence with a flame fed 
by hell.” (Moffatt translation) 


6“The round circle of existence” 
which James speaks about can be il- 
lustrated by the thought of “chain 
reaction.” The tongue is the main 
channel of evil exchanged between 
people. A rumor is started and 
spreads through a community like 
fire—rumor is added to rumor and 
gossip to gossip. 

Evil builds on evil. The investiga- 
tions by the Kefauver Committee into 
interstate gambling activities have 
given proof that where one crime is 
tolerated, a warm climate is created 
for other crimes. Thus gambling, vice, 
graft, trade in narcotics, and murder 
have worked together for their own 
unholy purposes. 


7 At the circus 
Everyone loves a circus. The fas- 
cination of performing lions and danc- 
ing elephants, trained dogs and mu- 
sical seals whet the never-ending ap- 
petite of the eye. 


James would have enjoyed a mod- 
ern circus immensely, and he would 
have been quick to draw a spiritual 
meaning out of the sight—8man has 
tamed every creature but the tongue. 

Another sobering picture _ that 
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James draws of the tongue is that it 
is like the forked organ of the snake 
restlessly darting forth evil. That sad 
contradiction of the instrument. of 
speech is that it can pray and then 
curse, worship and then gossip, sing 
praise and then denounce bitterly. 

9“With the tongue we bless the 
Lord and Father, and with the tongue 
we curse men’ made in God’s own 
likeness; blessing and cursing stream- 
ing from the same lips! 10My bro- 
thers,” continues the author, “this 
ought not to be.” (Moffatt transla- 
tion) 

What occurs in the working of the 
tongue is impossible in nature. “A 
fountain can’t gush forth water which 
is at the same time sweet and bitter 
nor can a !fig tree produce olives or 
a grapevine figs. 

“You cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon,” Jesus said, “Therefore love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
all thy soul and all thy mind.” 

The pure heart is the heart which 
has one loyalty—Jesus Christ. 


Without sham 

This persistent plea for genuine- 
ness in religion is a plea we cannot 
ignore. 

The story is told that when the 
Romans built some of their beautiful 
buildings, they ordered white marble 
from Greece. Sometimes the blocks of 
marble would be chipped in quarry- 
ing or shipping, and wax would be 
melted and molded to fill in the bro- 
ken place or the missing corner. This 
defect would not be discovered some- 
times until the stone was in place 
or after the sun had melted it. There- 
after, whenever the marble was or- 
dered from Greece, each order was 
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for so many blocks of marble “sine 
cara’ (sin-ay care-ah) that is, without 
wax. These Latin words meaning 
“without wax” make our English word 
“sincere.” 

It was for a religious life without 
the wax of sham and pretense that 
James was constantly seeking. 


The need for tolerance 

What are the marks of an educated 
man?Pl3 “Who is a wise man and en- 
dowed with knowledge among you?” 
The Apostles of this special study lists 
these qualities: 

13 Purity of conversation 
Meekness in wisdom 
14 Intellectual honesty 
18 Peaceable and peaceful 
17 Gentleness 
Merciful and flexible 
Producing good fruits 
Impartiality 
Sincerity 

For James there are two kinds of 
wisdom—15earthly and heavenly, and 
the difference between them can be 
detected in the results. 

An example of earthly wisdom is the 
intolerance of certain “wise” men. In 
the letter by James this intolerance is 
something to be regretted—!4“if you 
have bitter envying and strife in your 
hearts, glory not.” 


Harsh zeal 

“Bitter envying” means “harsh 
zeal” or a brand of fanaticism—the 
fierce desire to promote your own 
opinion and to eliminate all other 
opinions. It is the outlook which leads 
a person to believe that he alone is 
right and that everyone else is wrong. 
It is the attitude of dictators and 
totalitarian states. 
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Tragically enough, even some 
churches have been guilty of this 
“harsh zeal.” 

A Jesuit magazine published in 
Rome in 1948 carried the following 
statement, “The Roman Catholic 
Church, convinced through its divine 
privileges of being the only true 
church, must demand the right to 
freedom for herself alone . . . In some 
countries Catholics will be obliged to 
ask full religious freedom for all, 
resigned at being forced to exist 
where they alone should rightfully 
be allowed to live .. .” 

Individuals in other churches some- 
times take the same intolerant view, 
but it must be remembered that the 
apostolic church exists wherever the 
Gospel preached by the apostles is 
taught and lived. It is bound, not by 
geography, institution, or inheritance, 
but by the very Spirit of God. 

Men and women filled with “heav- 
enly” wisdom are what the world des- 
perately needs these days. 

General Omar Bradley explained 
recently why he thinks that the world 
is off balance: 

“We have too many men of science, 
and too few men of God. We have 
grasped the mystery of the atom and 
have neglected the sermon on the 
mount . . . Balance and sanity will 
return to humanity when we put life 
back into its proper proportions. This 
is not a matter of mere human will 
or intelligence. It is a matter of put- 
ting God back into our thinking, plan- 
ning, and acting.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Society is never at peace. Even 
when there are no major wars, the 
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feuding between neighbors and the 
wrangling between enemies persists. 
Constant restlessness and bitter up- 
heavals convulse society and make 
peace impossible. 

Why? 

“Because you have lost the purpose 
for which you were born,” James 
would answer. 

1“Where do conflicts, 

Where do wrangles come from 

in your society? 
{s it not from these passions of 
yours 
which war among your 
members?” 

Then this saint of God speaks of 
the un-saintliness he sees in the city 
life about him: 

2“You crave, and miss what you 

want: 

You envy, and covet, but you can- 

not get, 

You wrangle and fight, 

You miss what you want because 

You do not ask for it: ' 

8You ask and don’t get it, because 

You asked with the evil intention of 

spending it on your pleasures.” 

4The Christian is a follower of 
Christ in the world, but he is not of 
the world. The great purpose in liy- 
ing is not in pursuing pleasure, but 
in serving the Lord. As far as James 
is concerned the trouble in the world 
comes from the pursuit of pleasure 


which destroys friendship with God. 


“| would be true... “ 


Everyone who is confirmed in the 
Christian faith, everyone who com- 
mits himself to Christ and dedicates 


_ his life to the Master is bound to keep 


his word. Each promises to live in 
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such a way that the covenant between 
God and man may always be hon- 
ored. 

To break one’s word and substitute 
human will for God’s will is to be- 
come an 4adulterer, that is to be a 
renegade to one’s vow. The pledges a 
young man or young woman may take 
when joining the church are to be 
made seriously. 


HOW TO CONDUCT YOUR MEETING 

1. Hymns: 

“Stand Up, Stand Up For Jesus” 

“Living For Jesus A Life That Is 

True” 

“Dear Lord and Father of Man- 

kind” 

“Blest Are the Pure In Heart” 

“I Need Thee Every Hour” 
Responsive Reading: Pslam 145 
Prayer: In the Christian Youth Hym- 

nal Prayer 61 or 64 will be ac- 

ceptable. 

4, Scripture Reading: James 3:1 to 4:9 
Be sure to read this Scripture 
reading BEFORE you present the 
topic. 

5. Topic. (Note again that the little 
numbers scattered throughout the 
topic refer to the particular verse 
in the Epistle of James.) 

6. Questions for discussion: 

a Mention some community prob- 
lems which are the result of 
the ambition for pleasure? 

b What is the attitude of James to- 
ward conversation? 

c What might James think of the 
following amusements if he 
were living today?—Midnight 
horror shows, playing the pin- 
ball machine, junior-senior 
proms, house parties, all-night 
dances? 

d What are some of the marks of 
an educated man as far as 
James is concerned? 


co bo 
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JAMES—IV 


Patience 


Prayer 


Promise 


AMES looks at the world with 
X-ray vision. What he sees there 
causes him to sound a call to re- 

pentance. He calls on all men and 
women to salute their Lord with mil- 
itary self-discipline. Sometimes his 
words sound like the short, curt com- 
mands of a sergeant: 

4:7“Sybmit yourselves unto God.” 

8“Draw nigh to God, and he will 

draw nigh to you.” 
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“Cleanse your hands. you sinners.” 

10“Humble yourselves in the sight 
of the Lord.” 

11"Speak not evil one of another.” 

The strife, warfare, confusion, and 
unrest which leaves society stricken is 
so sobering to James that he believes 
that 9mourning and weeping are more 
suited to a Christian than laughing 
and rejoicing. Yet the call to repen- 
tance does not mean that the cheer- 
fulness founded on faith is to be 
thrown overboard. 


Theme and variations 

In each chapter James has some- 
thing specific to say about the use of 
the tongue. 

11“Do not talk harshly of one an- 
other,” he writes, “for he who judges 
his brother sets himself above the 
law of love and infringes on the pre- 
rogatives of God who alone is law- 
giver and judge.” 

Criticism is a luxury in which citi- 
zens of a democracy particularly like 
to indulge. Little in our experience 
escapes the verbal lashing we are ac- 
customed to practice. The conduct 
of the army, the policies of the gov- 
ernment, the practices of manage- 
ment or union, the Red Cross, the 
church, the school we attend—all 
these are ready meat for mincing. 

12According to the writer of the 
book criticism of others is caused by 
our own moral failures. 


Cure for uncertainty 
There are those who confess their 
faith in God on Sunday, but omit him 
from every decision they make during 
the week that follows. This is a prac- 
tical atheism that is to be lamented 
and avoided. 
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13James writes of a business man 
who plans out his week of travel for 
buying and selling. In the days dur- 
ing which James lived business was 
the only reason for travel. People did 
not travel to relax or to see the sights 
or for vacation reasons. 

The fault of the businessman was 
that he trusted in himself rather than 
in God. 

14“For what is your life?—a passing 
mist!” 

Is this a cause for despair? For 
James the uncertainty of life is just 
a reminder that everything depends 
on the Almighty. 15Every plan, every 
ambition, every adventure is prefaced 
with the prayer, “the Lord willing.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


1-6James is not cordial to people of 
wealth. The first recruits to the Chris- 
tian church came not from the ranks 
cf the rich and powerful, but from 
the poor and unknown. The cruelty 
and luxury of the wealthy were to the 
apostle an example of atheism. They 
oppressed the church of Jesus and 
exploited its people. 

The rich are not asked to give up 
their wealth or to reform, but they 
are warned of the day of judgment— 
the Great Assize when all inequalities 
will be judged and levelled. 


The severity of austerity 

By this time any reader of the let- 
ter of James will find his barbed sen- 
tences quite personal and even irri- 
tating. Sentimentality rolls off his 
message like water over oiled paper. 

James seems possessed with a pas- 
sion for emphasizing the negative— 

Don’t yield to temptation 
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Don’t gossip 

Don’t despise the poor 

Don’t rely on faith without works 

Don’t be intolerant 

Don’t be worldly 

But such a judgment of James is 
hardly fair because he is an apostle 
so convinced of a better way of life 
in Christ that his heart is torn with 
the thought of those who content 
themselves with a life less abundant. 

The English writer Gilbert Chester- 
ton relates a tale about a very skillful 
and sensitive architect who was rid- 
ing through the streets of London one 
day and came upon an ugly house 
which was so terrible that it filled 
him with anguish. 

The architect was so haunted by 
the horrible appearance of that house 
that he became frightened with the 
thought of accidentally seeing it again. 
His mind worked feverishly over 
plans to prevent that. 


Then he hit on a clever scheme. 
He bought that horrible house, and 
moved inside of it and stayed there. 
He never saw the place again so he 
lived happily ever after! 

That is the human danger—to move 
into a world which fills us with so 
much fear and concern, and then to 
accept everything, and never to be 
irritated by it. 


7 Patience! 

Against the trials, the heartaches 
and disappointments of this life, the 
apostle recommends a diet of pa- 
tience. The justification for this pa- 
tience and mutual forbearance is in 
the nearness of Christ‘s return, and in 
the examples of Job and the pro- 
phets. 
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Modern examples of this patience 
can be seen in the lives of the mis- 
sionaries who have given their service 
to bringing the Gospel into the far 
parts of the globe. 

When Henry M. Stanley went into 
Africa to find the great missionary 
David Livingstone, he not only found 
the minister of God there, he found 
his Saviour. 

“When I saw that unwearied pa- 
tience,” wrote Stanley later, “I be- 
came a Christian without his ever 
speaking a word to me about it.” 


Prayer! 

The difference between the “good” 
man and the religious one is that the 
religious man prays. 

Prayer and worship keep our re- 
lationship with God real and alive. 
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Prayer has its practical purpose, 
too, as can be seen in the instructions 
James gives: 

13“Ts any among you afflicted? Let 
him pray. 

15The prayer of faith shall save the 
sick. 

16Confess your faults to one an- 
other. 

Pray for one another. 

16The fervent prayer of a righteous 
man accomplishes much.” 

Dr. George Buttrick in his book 
called Prayer quotes a story from 
Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the 
Archbishop which tells why the 
Acoma Indians in Colorado chose to 
live on mesas. A mesa was a huge 
flat plain which could usually be 
reached only by a narrow stairway 
along the sheer side of the mesa. The 
other sides were protected by steep 
mountain heights, so the mesa was 
easily defended. When the rain fell, 
the deep crevices in the plain stored 
the water to make natural wells, and 
often hidden springs enriched the soil. 
The Indians would carry soil over the 
rocky part and flowers would soon 
burst into full bloom. The Indians 
lived on the rock and died on it. It 
was safety, beauty, and sustenance 
to them . . . the one permanent fact 
amid all the changeful scenes of time. 

“Our generation, with pride shat- 
tered and body bruised, longs for 
sanctuary, for fruitfulness, for an 
abiding Home. Prayer is the true 
Mesa,” concludes Dr. Buttrick. 

17Jt was so for Elijah, 

And for Jesus. 


Promise! 


For James all the trials that must 
be endured are as nothing when the 
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Sday of Christ is come. To that end 
all Christians bend their hopes—the 
final return of Christ in his glory. In 
that moment God shall write his final 
verdict over man’s history, and shall 
claim his own. 


For those who have been faithful, 
For those who have endured trial, 
For those who have been patient, 
For those who have persevered in 
prayer, 
It will be a day of triumph, a life 
of conquest, for then the reign of 
Christ will be fulfilled! 


HOW TO CONDUCT YOUR MEETING 


1. Hymns: 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name!” 

“Come Thou Almighty King” 
“Beautiful Saviour” 
“I Am Thine, O Lord” 
“Lead On, O King Eternal” 

2. Responsive reading: Psalm 27 or 
Psalm 121 

8. Prayer: In the Christian Youth 
Hymnal Prayer No. 57 or Prayer 
52 will be appropriate. 

4. Scripture reading: James 4:10 to 
5:20. It is important that this 
scripture be read BEFORE the 
presentation of the topic. 

Presentation of the topic 

Questions for discussion: 

A. What is the place of prayer 
in the life of a Christian? 

B. Explain how criticism of 
others is usually the result 
of our own moral failings. 

C. Give examples of prayer for 
the sick that have been an- 
swered. : 
Why should we pray regu- 
larly? 

E. James closes his letter urging 
his readers to “convert” the 
sinner. What is the meaning 
of the word “convert?” 


Dn 
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Ada Parker lists 
more games 
for an August 


swim party 


Schedule 


3:00 P. M. Meet at church. 
3:45 P. M. Arrive at lake. 
4:00 P. M. 


Mixers: 
Animal mixer: 

Give each person the name of an 

animal: 

1) dog-fish (barks) 

2) sea-horse (whinnies) 

3) water fowl (crows like a 
chicken) 

4) ocean cow (moos) 

Each person must keep his eyes 
closed and find his own group of 
animals purely by sound. 

Noisy but fun. 


Fishing—for partners to carry out 


buddy system in water. 
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The girls’ names are written on 
slips of paper and mixed in a bowl. 
The boys stand beyond an out- 
stretched sheet, and are equipped 
with a fishing pole and a length of 
string with a bent pin attached. 
One at a time they toss the fishing 
line over the sheet and the leader 
picks a name at random and at- 
taches it to the hook, thus pairing 
the guests. The girls may similarly 
do the fishing for the boys’ names. 


4:30 P. M. Swimming with games, 


etc. 


6:00 P. M. Picnic supper (potluck) 


and after supper: Campfire, 
singing, and marshmallow 
roast. 
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Water push ball 

Playing field: About 50x80 feet. 

Equipment: Rubber inflated ball. 

Number of players: Ten to 20, di- 
vided into two teams. 

Rules of the game: The teams line 
up at opposite ends of the area. At 
the signal the referee throws the ball 
into the middle. Each team tries to 
get the ball to the other’s goal by 
pushing, batting, throwing, or swim- 
ming with it. There are no fouls in 
this game. Unnecessary roughness dis- 
qualifies 4 player completely, and he 
will leave the water. Each goal counts 
2 points. 

The game should be played in 
four or five-minute quarters with a 
two-minute quarter rest, and a 10- 
minute halftime rest. Only part of 
each team should be in the water at 
one time. A few should remain by 
the goal so that a tired person can 
swim to his goal and get a substitute. 
Goals should be changed each 


quarter. 


Water baseball 

Playing field equipment: Beach or 
pool, about 40x60 feet. Inflated rub- 
ber ball; four bases of wood or life 
preservers. 

Number of players: Five to 12 per 
team. 

Rules of the game: Put home plate 
at the shallow end, hip deep. The out- 
field should be swimming. Bases ad- 
justed to ability. The batter stands 
at home plate and tosses the ball in 
the air, striking it with his hand. He 
then tries to make as many bases as 
he can without being touched or 
soaked out. He is permitted to swim 
under water to avoid being hit. (If 
the game is being played in shallow 
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water, player may walk). He is not 
permitted to leave his base while 
the ball is in the hands of his team- 
mate at home base. After the ball 
has been hit he is allowed to ad- 
vance, but as soon as he leaves his 
base he cari be soaked or touched out. 

The batter is out if he misses the 
ball trying to strike at it, or if he 
hits two foul balls. When a_base- 
swimmer leaves his base as the ball 
is being relayed to the home plate for 
his team to bat, or while it is in the 
possession of his team, he is out. 
Otherwise all baseball rules apply. 
(Soakout means being hit by a 
thrown ball.) 


Water dodge ball 

Playing field: 40 x 40 feet. 

Equipment: Inflated rubber ball. 

Number of players: Any number, 
divided into equal teams. 

Rules of the game: One team is in 
a circle, the other is inside the circle. 
Players on the outside attempt to hit 
the ones inside. When a player is 
hit, he leaves the circle. Two balls 
may be used. When all are out of 
the circle, the ones who threw be- 
come the team in the circle. 


Still water 

Playing field: Pool or beach. 

Equipment: None. 

Number of players: Any number. 

Rules of the game: The object is to 
swim a given distance and back again. 
One player which is “it” calls at in- 
tervals “still water!” All swimmers 
must remain motionless while “it” 
counts to 10, and then proceed. Any- 
one who moves must come back and 
start over again. The first one to com- 
plete the distance is winner. 
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Ping pong retrieve relay 
Playing field: Pool or beach. 
Equipment: 
pong balls. 

Number of players: Any number. 

Rules of the game: The ping pong 
balls are thrown into the center of 
the playing area. Each player has a 
circle in front of him. He must dive 
at a signal and retrieve as many balls 
as he can, bringing them back to his 
circle. The one who collects the most 
balls in his circle is the winner. 


Several dozen ping 


A variation of this game makes a 
relay out of it. Teams line up in file. 
Each player in turn dives in and re- 
turns with one ball. The team collect- 
ing the most balls by the time they 
are all up is the winner. 


Ping pong relay 
Playing field: Swimming. pool or 
course on beach. 
Equipment: Ping pong balls. 
Number of players: Any number, 
divided into equal teams. 


Rules of the game: The first man 
on each team swims and blows the 
ping pong ball along in front of him 


——— nna 
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over a given course and back to the 
starting line. Players may not touch 
the ball with their bodies. The ball 
must cross the starting line before 
the second player can begin. The 
first team to complete their roster 
without touching the ball is the 
winner. 


Water long base 

Playing field: Pool or beach. 

Equipment: Inflated rubber ball. 

Number of players: Ten to 20. 

Rules of the game: Long base soc- 
cer rules are used, with the following 
exceptions: The batter stands at home 
plate, throws the ball into the playing 
area, jumps or dives into the water, 
and swims or wades to long base. 
If a ball he throws while at bat is 
caught by a fielder before it touches 
the water he is out. Fielders may 
advance the ball by swimming or 
wading with it, or by passing it to 
a teammate. 


Tandem crawl race 
Playing field: Swimming pool. 
Equipment: None. 

Number of players: Any even num- 
ber. 

Rules of the game: Swimmers start 
from a given water line. Partners 
swim together, the front swimmer 
hooks his feet under the arms: and 
around the small part of the second 
swimmers back. Both swimmers use 
the overarm crawl stroke and swim 
together to a finish line. The couple 
reaching the finish line first, wins. 

Variation: Swimmers may join to- 
gether and use the back stroke. 
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HERE are poisonous snakes in 
T every part of the United States 

with the possible exception of 
Maine and New Hampshire. Safety 
lies in knowing how to avoid them. 

People who get bitten are usually 
children at play, boys catching frogs 
or exploring holes in the ground, fish- 
ermen on river banks, and uninformed 
vacationists. 

Venomous snakes are suspicious of 
people and will glide away from them 
if given a chance. They strike when 
stepped on, handled, teased, or other- 
wise disturbed. 

When a snake hunts for food he 
goes into fields, wheat stacks, marshes, 
shallow water and into trees and 
bushes. The Texas diamondback rat- 
tler invades occupied farm buildings 
in search of rats and mice. In hot, dry 
parts of the country snakes hunt from 
dusk to dawn. 


Reprinted from BLUE PRINT FOR HEALTH 
from Health Information Series No. 10, 
Public Health Service. 
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When resting, snakes sometimes 
choose a deserted house. They sun 
themselves on fences and_ rocky 
ledges. On hot days they often lie in 
the shade of a rock or under a bush. 
Cold weather sends them into the 
ground. They often go into holes in 
the ground to lay their eggs. 

If you go into a new part of the 
country to work or camp, get advance 
information about snakes of that area. 
Find out what snakes there are, what 
they look like, and where they hunt 
and rest. If it is a poisonous-snake in- 
fested country, protect your legs with 
high boots or loose trousers and take 
a snake-bite kit along. The kit carries 
everything to work with conveniently 
if you have to give first aid for snake 
bite. However, that emergency should 
not arise if you know all the habits of 
snakes when you go into a snake coun- 
try. 

In climbing over ledges or high 
rock fences, look first—don’t put your 
hand on a snake. Don’t reach into 
rabbit holes, thick foliage or any place 
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Suake Bite 


very young person should 


yefore he goes to camp 


where you can’t see plainly. Snakes 
are nearly blind just before they 
moult; they are nervous and cross at 
this time and can’t see to get away 
quickly. If you form the habit of 
watching your path and where you 
reach, you should easily avoid trouble 
with a poisonous snake. 

Never handle a snake unless you 
are sure that you know the poisonous 
from the nonpoisonous kind. One bite 
in 15 occurs when a snake is inten- 
tionally handled. Teach children not 
to touch them. Don’t let them play 
where there may be snakes. The bite 
of even a very small poisonous snake 
can kill a child. 

A person has no time to back away 
after he startles a snake. The strike is 
the quickest movement any animal 
can make. It often comes without 
warning. The snake sometimes strikes 
from a coil, but more often from a 
U or S position and can strike a dis- 
tance of about one-third its body 
length. Non-poisonous as well as poi- 
sonous snakes bite. Nonpoisonous 
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snakes have teeth but no hollow fangs 
and their bite is neither serious nor 
painful. It feels a little like a bad 
scratch. 

When a poisonous snake strikes, he 
injects venom through two sharp, hol- 
low fangs. The fangs and venom go 
into the flesh about a quarter of an 
inch. Immediately, there is intense, 
burning pain. The flesh around the 
two fang marks swells and becomes 
discolored. The victim needs help. He 
must have first-aid treatment at once, 
and antivenin as soon as possible. Both 
treatments are absolutely necessary. 

First aid gets most of the -venom 
out of the wounds and keeps the re- 
mainder from working its way up the 
limb toward the vital organs in the 
body. Antivenin neutralizes most of 
the venom that is absorbed. 

In administering first aid for a snake 
bite tie a bandage firmly around the 
victim’s limb above the fang marks. 
Use a necktie, soft belt, shoelace or 
large handkerchief for a bandage. 
Make a knot that can untie easily, but 
tie it firmly around to press into the 
flesh. Its purpose is to dam off the 
poison so it can’t travel up the limb 
and get into the body. However, don’t 
have it tight enough to stop the flow 
of blood into the victim’s limb. If his 
hand or foot gets cold and numb, the 
bandage is too tight. Loosen it a little. 

Cut once through each fang mark. 
Make the cuts one-half inch long and 
a quarter inch deep. Cut lengthwise 
of the limb so that you won’t sever 
large blood vessels or tendons—they 
are near the surface at the ankle and 
wrist. If the bite is in the fat part of 
the limb, you will be safe in making 
two cuts across each fang wound in 
the form of an X. An X cut gives bet- 
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ter drainage. If you haven't a scalpel 
from a snake-bite kit, use a knife or 
razor blade—sterilize it first by hold- 
ing it in a match flame. The cuts 
should bleed. The blood and venom 
should ooze out. If it comes in spurts, 
tie the bandage a little tighter. Watch 
out that you don’t get any blood and 
venom into cuts in your own hands. 

The next step is the suction treat- 
ment. It takes at least a half hour, so 
urge the injured person to be as quiet 
as possible and not to move his in- 
jured limb. Movement spreads the 
poison. Next, draw the venom out of 
the cuts by suction, using the suction 
pump from your kit. If you have no 
kit, suck out the blood and venom 
with your mouth and spit it out. You 
will be in no danger from the poison 
unless you get it into open cuts or 
sores in your mouth and lips. Continue 
the suction treatment for half an hour, 
but stop halfway through and take the 
bandage off. Leave it off for one min- 
ute, then tie it on again. If the swell- 
ing has moved up the limb, tie the 
bandage higher. Always keep it above 
the swelling. Keep the bandage on 
until the victim gets to a doctor. But 
don’t forget to remove it for a minute 
every 15 minutes. 

Don't cauterize the wounds. If you 
have ice with you, put an ice pack 
over the wounds after you have fin- 
ished the half-hour suction treatment. 

Keep the injured person warm— 
the shaking of a chill spreads the 
venom. You may give him hot tea or 
black coffee to drink. Whiskey is not 
a recommended treatment for snake 
bite—it can be harmful. Comfort and 
reassure him and keep him calm. This 
is a very important part of first aid for 
snake bite. 
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Your next job is to get the victim to 
a doctor or hospital for antivenin. Get 
him there with as little effort on his 
part as possible, because brisk move- 
ment speeds up his circulation and 
spreads the poison. If a car or wagon 
cannot reach the scene of the accident, 
perhaps you can get help, make a 
stretcher and carry the victim out. If 
he must walk, see that he walks 
slowly. 

If you are struck by a snake while 
you are alone, give yourself first aid— 
cutting, bandaging, suction—the best 
way that you can. If you haven't a suc- 
tion pump, and can’t reach the wounds 
with your mouth, stroke down toward 
the cuts and squeeze out as much 
blood and venom as you can. Walk 
slowly toward help—a telephone, pass- 
ing car, doctor or hospital. 

Call a doctor as soon as_ possible 
after a snakebite accident. He may 
have to get the antivenin from a dis- 
tance. The doctor will need to know 
the size of the snake in order to de- 
termine how much antivenin’ is 
needed. The bite of a big diamond- 
back rattler may take six or eight 
tubes. There is a single antivenin for 
the bite of any and every North Amer- 
ican poisonous snake except the Gulf 
region coral snake (there is a special 
treatment for a coral snake bite). 

If antivenin is given at the scene 
of the accident, the directions on the 
package should be followed carefully. 
After antivenin and first aid, the vic- 
tim must be taken to a doctor or hos- 
pital. Serious complications often fol- 
low snake bite. 

Try to avoid this very serious ac- 
cident. If you watch your step and 
guard your hands, the danger of be- 
ing struck will be very slight. 
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Protect 


Groups in many Lutheran churches 
might like to try an idea that worked 
in a Methodist church in Tallahassee, 
Florida. There young people of the 
congregation gave “A Week for the 
Church.” 


“Our expectations were surpassed 
in every instance,” the pastor reported. 
On Monday morning the group as- 
sembled. The first 30 minutes were 
used for devotions led by the pastor. 
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The second period of one hour and 
a half was devoted to work. Groups 
were assigned various jobs for the 
week. One helped in the church of- 
fice, sent out bulletins, answered the 
telephone, and did general clerical 
duties. Another painted chairs for 
the primary department. Another pre- 
pared cards for shut-ins which were 
delivered later in the week. Another 
made a worship center. Another did 
odd jobs, such as transplanting shrub- 
bery. Another planned the noon meal 
for the week and from day to day 
bought and prepared the food. 


The last hour before noon was used 
for Bible study. The pastor led “A 
Survey of the Old Testament.” 

The noon hour was a time of fel- 
lowship. Various kitchen committees 
were appointed to wash the dishes to 
avoid added burden to the janitor. 


On Thursday afternoon the group 
divided into several parties and vis- 
ited the sick and shut-ins of the con- 
gregation. A program was held at 
each place, including songs, scripture, 
prayer, and a statement by the leader 
of the group. The statement included 
this thought: “We recognize that as 
young people we are reaping the re- 
wards of others’ labor. You have given 
yourself to the church. We want you 
to know that you are not forgotten 
and that we are trying to carry on 
for you.” 

The week was closed with a ban- 
quet. 


“I would have been pleased if as 
many as eight or ten had offered to 
work with me for a week,” the pastor 
concluded. “Twenty-three came every 
day and several others as regularly 
as possible.” 
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THOSE APRON STRINGS 
(Continued from page 15) 


and upon her son. And, if a mother 
dies, the father may turn the full 
force of his affection upon his daugh- 
ter. On the other hand, sometimes the 
death of a parent compels children to 
depend upon themselves more, and 
grow up faster than would otherwise 
be the case. 


SIXTH, A LACK OF COMPLETE UNDER- 
STANDING, AND AFFECTION BETWEEN 
THE PARENTS. In such a case, either 
or both of the parents may turn to- 
ward the children to make up for 
what they should have but do not 
find with each other. This is hard on 
the children. At a time when they 
should be young and carefree, they 
are called upon to pinch-hit emotion- 
ally for a husband or wife. 

Is it any wonder that the apron 
strings become strong? 


Some keep them too long 

When these family ties between the 
generations are knit too tight and 
kept too long, everybody suffers. 

The teen-ager who finds himself 
bound hand and foot by apron strings 
is not able to get along well with 
others of his own age. He is not at 
ease with them. 

To tell the truth, he is not a full 
person, but a puppet bobbing along 
at the end of the apron strings. He is 
not free to be himself. His mind must 
turn back constantly and unnaturally 
to mother and father, and what they 
would think. So the boy shows up at 
a football game wearing the rubbers 
which his mother put on, and the girl 
is uncomfortable at a party because 
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father has a headache and may be 
needing her this very minute. 

Since they are so ill at ease with 
their own kind and age, such boys 
and girls often attach themselves to 
older people, whom they understand 
better. They hang around the class- 
room a little too much to talk with 
the teacher. They are a little too anx- 
ious to consult the minister on deep 
problems. They develop a crush on a 
club leader. What they are doing is 
easy enough to understand. They are 
carrying on outside the home the same 
pattern which their home life laid 
deep in their natures. 

An adolescent who is overly de- 
pendent upon his parents is not able 
to stand fully on his own feet in any 
matter. He can’t make his own deci- 
sions, but must wait for his parents— 
or someone like his parents—to make 
them for him. He can’t even work out 
his own religious beliefs, but must 
simply take over unthinkingly the 
faith of his parents. 


APRON STRINGS can also hold a 
young person back from happy mar- 
riage. For the son who is too close 
to his mother is really not free to love 
another woman. And the daughter 
who dotes on her father is not free to 
turn her affection fully toward an- 
other man. 

Unfortunately for the male sex, the 
sons are harder hit in this respect 
than the daughters. For it is the 
mother, not the father, who stays at 
home, nurses the children, and weaves 
strands of affection between herself 
and them. Hence, there are more 
mama’s boys than there are daddy's 
girls, and more men than women are 
held back from successful marriage by 
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these home ties. For this reason, as 
well as some others, there is more 
mother-in-law trouble than father-in- 
law trouble. 

Finally, our list of consequences 
would be incomplete if we did not 
note that every now and then a young 
person rebels strongly against such 
overprotection, and strikes out on his 
own. Perhaps he is simply tired of 
having a conducted tour through life. 
Or it may be that he is ashamed of 
his dependence. 

At any rate, if and when he rebels, 
he often goes to extremes. Away with 
everything his home has stood for! 
He may quit going to church, just be- 
cause his parents go. Or he may start 
attending church with great regularity, 
just because his parents do not. If 
his parents are musicians, he decides 
to go into business—merely to be dif- 
ferent! Everything they stand for is 
discarded, and everything they sug- 
gest is rejected. This too is pathetic. 
In the fervent desire for independence, 
which is everybody’s right in due 
time, he has cast aside not only the 
bad in his relationships with his par- 
ents but the good also. 

To turn briefly to the effects upon 
the older generation, they too suffer 
when the apron strings are drawn too 
tight and kept too long. If the child 
kicks over the traces in obvious re- 
bellion, they are hurt. If he or she 
fails to make a go of life and remains 
merely a grown up infant, they are 
hurt—though they themselves were 
unintentionally to blame. But this is 
not all! Parents who have lived in and 
for their children to an unwise degree 
are left high and dry when they fin- 
ally leave home. There seems to be 
so little left to live for. 
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In the scheme of life, each new per- 
son should start out within the loving 
care of a good home, grow by easy 
stages into the freedom of manhood 
and womanhood, surround the next 
generation with the care it needs, set 
it free in turn, and so to the end of 
time. Whenever this scheme is tamp- 
ered with, the result is trouble for all 
concerned. 


Some break them too soon 

Thus far our consideration of apron 
strings may have left the impression 
that harm can follow only from keep- 
ing them tied too long. But there is 
also the danger of casting them off 
too soon. Only now a different sort of 
harm results. 

Instead of a teen-ager who is not 
comfortable with others of his own 
age, we get one who is too comfort- 
able. He is with them all the time. 
The gang takes the place of the home, 
and his parents’ counsel doesn’t hold 
a candle to what the crowd says and 
does. 

Instead of an adolescent who can’t 
stand on his own feet, we have one 
who won't stand anywhere else, even 
when they are a little shaky. He in- 
sists on making his own decisions in 
both big and small matters. And it is 
just as far from the truth for a 16- 
year-old to think he knows all the an- 
swers as to fear that he doesn’t know 
any of them. 

Instead of a young person who 
is not free to love anyone of the op- 
posite sex truly, we see a Romeo who 
can love them all a little, and does so. 

Instead of a dependent looking 
wistfully on every street corner for 
someone to serve as a mother or 
father, we find the very essence of 
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independence—not taking anything 
from anybody. 

Instead of parents who have hov- 
ered over their children too long, we 
are dealing with the opposite type 
who haven't stayed sufficiently close 
to their children to bless them with 
the fruits of their own rich experience. 

In modern life a number of circum- 
stances combine to point life in this 
direction for some families. Many a 
father nowadays, against his will, is 
an absentee parent. If his work does 
not take him away from home for a 


week or so at a time, he may be a. 


commuter. From his suburban home 
he has an hour’s ride to his work in 
the city each morning, and an hour’s 
return trip each evening. This makes 
a long day, and father. doesn’t count 
too much in the life of the home. 

In a suburban area opposite New 
York City, the delinquency rate took 
a turn downward during the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s. Men who would 
have been away from home all day 
were now out of work, so that chil- 
dren had their fathers for a while. 
Unemployment may have cut down 
their allowances, but it was good for 
their souls. It returned their fathers 
to them. 

As for mother, she too may work 
in factory and office nowadays. Dur- 
ing World War II the number of wo- 
men employed in industry increased 
tremendously. When the fighting 
ended, many of them gave up their 
jobs, but not all of them. Some had to 
continue for the sake of the family’s 
finances, and others simply enjoyed 
‘the freedom and extra money. In 
either case, the children were left 
without either father or mother dur- 
ing most of the daylight hours. If 
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mother does not work outside the 
home, the modern labor-saving de- 
vices have simplified her housekeep- 
ing duties so that she has more time 
for bridge clubs and community ac- 
tivities. So she is often away a good 
deal, and interested in other things. 
All this makes for an added measure 
of independence on the part of the 
children. 

Besides, city life itself tends to 
weaken the hold of the home on boys 
and girls. There are so many other 
places for them to be, and so many 
other standards for them to follow. 
All day long they are in school. When 
they return home, they may throw 
their books in the front door and dash 
out again to play in the streets. After 
supper there are the movies, clubs, the 
“Y”, a teen-age center, or simply more 
roaming the streets again. Whether 
these activities are good or bad, they 
are at least outside the family. Home 
becomes for some a place to eat, 
sleep, and hang up one’s hat—and that 
is about all. 

In addition, the modern trend in 
education teaches children and young 
people to think for themselves. This 
is equally true of school, church, and 
club. It is the spirit of the times. No 
one would wish it otherwise, except 
when it goes too far. Then it turns 
out boys and girls who are prema- 
turely independent. 


The art of untying them 

It begins to look as though these 
apron strings must be handled just 
right. On the one hand, they serve a 
real purpose. We could not get along 
without them. On the other hand, 
they can strangle and smother life. 
So they must be gradually untied. 
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This is one of the finest of the fine 
arts, requiring skill on the part of 
parents and children alike. 

From infancy on, each child should 
spend some time with his parents and 
some time with others of his own age. 
The best solution is probably a grad- 
ual transition from the one to the 
other. The important word here is 
“gradual.” To begin with, it may be 
95 per cent with the parents, and 5 
per cent with his fellows; then 80 
and 20; then 60 and 40; and finally, 
when he is grown, perhaps 5 and 95. 
If he moves too fast, the parents can 
hold him back and find interesting 
things for them all to do together. 
If he moves too slowly, they can push 
him tenderly out of the nest and en- 
courage him to go on his own. 

From infancy on, a child should 
increasingly make his own decisions. 
At first none at all. Then such a mat- 
ter as whether or not to eat his pota- 
toes, or whether to have two desserts 
or only one. Then how to spend a 
nickel or dime. Then the choice of 
the clothes he will wear to school. 
Then whether to play baseball on a 
nice spring evening or to study. And 
finally such crucial decisions as the 
selection of a vocation, or a husband 
or wife. 

From the time their children are 
born, parents do well to cultivate some 
interests apart from their children. 
At first, of course, a little baby may 
need all the care and affection they 
can lavish upon him. That is right 
and proper. As the years of childhood 
come and go, the need continues, but 
in diminishing degree. Without resign- 
ing as parents, they should sooner or 
later begin to find something outside 
their children to live for. This may 
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sound heartless, but it is necessary 
both for their own sakes and for their 
children’s sakes. 

And what is the eventual outcome 
of this slow and artful untying of 
the apron strings? We must be very 
clear at this point, lest wrong impres- 
sions be created. It is not that parents 
and children become cold toward 
each other; not at all. Father and 
mother still regard their children with 
true warmth of affection, but as grown 
men and women—not helpless infants. 
Sons and daughters still love and re- 
spect their parents to the full, but as 
dear friends and equals—not the 
source of authority and security. 

Nor does the untying of apron 
strings mean that adolescents should 
be indifferent to the advice of their 
home folks. Instead they value it 
highly, and listen to it. 

But as they move down through the 
teens, they should be increasingly 
able to stand off and weigh all such 
counsel impartially and form their 
own judgments in the light of every- 
thing that seems true and good. 

At the end we see a group of ma- 
ture individuals meeting on a plane of 
equality. Each loves the other, not 
because he needs to but because he 
has found something in the other 
worth loving. Each respects the other, 
not because he has to but because 
the other deserves his respect. Each 
is free to live his own life and to be 
himself, and yet remains attached to 
every other in the family circle in a 
grown-up and wholesome manner. 

The most important achievement of 
the adolescent years, in which both 
generations must join, is the proper 
untying of the apron strings. 
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HOT ROD. By Henry Felsen. New 
York: E. P. Dutton. 188 pages. 
$2.00. 


Hot Rod is a book you'll finish, if 
you ever start it! It’s a volume for 
teenagers, and anyone else who can 
understand teenage spirit and spunk, 
defeat and ‘dare-devilishness. 

Hot Rod deals with a curse (but it 
offers the cure) of hot-rodded rat- 
racing and reckless driving by which 
many a teenager is foolishly cutting 
his life short. The author rightly calls 
it “teenicide.” 

There are enough characters in the 
book for every teenager to find him- 
self on the loose in at least one of the 
characters—-no matter whether he’s 
thoughtful or thoughtless, smart or 
smart-alecky, and no matter whether 
she’s pretty or homely, popular or un- 
popular. 

Any lad who says he doesn’t have 
time to read a book will read all 188 
pages of this book, if he will finish 
the first paragraph without stopping. 
Yes, hell be willing to miss a meal, 
or even be late for a date, to see what 
happens to Bud Crayne in his home- 
made, stripped-down, hopped-up hot 
rod. 

Hot Rod is also very much a book 
for the female teenager, even though 
beautiful LaVerne and homely Marge 
don’t get introduced until page 36 of 
the story. But you never lose sight of 
’em after that first introduction. 
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It’s a book you MUST read if you 
ever have the urge to drive fast and 
foolishly, or if you're a girl, to ride 
with a hot-rodded numbskull who be- 
lieves that the answer to every prob- 
lem is found above 75 miles an hour. 


The story makes an unforgettable— 
yet, most desirable—impact on the 
reader! 

LEsLie Conrap, JR. 


YOUTH PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS. By Ruth Schroeder. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$2.50. 


Need a good league program? This 
book has 35 of them all ready for you. 
They are divided into four groups: 
1) Programs for special seasons of 
the year, such as Easter, Pentecost, 
and Universal Bible Sunday. 2) Pro- 
grams based on special themes, such 
as evangelism, life vocations, and mis- 
sions. 3) Outdoor worship programs. 
4) Candlelight worship programs. 


Each is based on the method of 
having a leader, with several readers 
to present portions of the topic. Al- 
though they are “all ready for you,” 
using them does require some advance 
preparation. Each service has hymns, 
poems, and responsive readings to go 
with it. An appendix at the end of the 
book tells where each hymn may be 
found. 


The programs are new, different, 
effective. Their one drawback is that 
they are fairly short. None would 
take over half an hour. Also, they do 
require some—though not much—plan- 
ning in advance. 

—Lois Dell Albers 
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BY RALPH JONES 


ITH all the special days, 
W weeks, and months that fill our 

calendar today, this column is 
going to observe a special occasion, 
too. We'll call this “Go-out-on-a-limb” 
month, for a reason that you shall 
presently see. 

Some people who are just begin- 
ning to have an interest in good mu- 
sic find many problems confronting 
them. With so much recorded music 
to choose from, it becomes a puzzling 
matter for the uninitiated to decide 
what records to buy. A few simple 
Do’s and Don’t’s may help to solve 
the problem. 


DO try to hear a few sections 
of an unfamiliar musical work 
before deciding to buy it. 

DO exercise economy and 
judgment if there are several ver- 
sions of the same work available. 

DON’T buy any composition 
or recording just because it’s sup- 
posed to be ‘good’. There are far 
too many enjoyable pieces of 
music for any person to be made 
miserable by a selection which is 
not pleasing to him, regardless 
of its supposed excellence. 

DON’T be afraid to expand 
your interests in music. Surely 
you enjoy activities today that 
you did not five years ago. All 
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now hear this... 


of us mature in other respects; 
why not in music as well? 


For the record collector to whom 
music is a new experience, a wise 
move would be to. select a_ basic 
sampling of the various forms of mu- 
sical entertainment, both old and 
new. Having sampled the several 
types of music, each person could 
then follow with a more intense in- 
terest those fields which seem most 
interesting to him. 


AND NOW WE COME to the “Go-out- 
on-a-limb” part of the discussion. No 
two record collectors could ever hope 
to agree on a list of their favorite 
recordings. The following selection 
has been made primarily to enable a 
beginner to find those particular com- 
posers, instruments, and musical forms 
which are most interesting to him. 
The list contains familiar and unfam- 
iliar works, both old and new. (There 
may even be items of interest for the 
experienced listener.) So, here they 
are: 


Stop—Look—Listen 
1. You'll surely want to own a 
symphony, and there are a great 
many fine ones to choose from. I 
would recommend the well-known 
Symphony from the New World by 
Anton Dvorak. Written while this 
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composer visited in America, the 
score contains many familiar melodies, 
woven into a beautiful symphonic 
pattern. There are several good re- 
cordings, in all speeds. 

2. Solo instruments, performing 
with orchestral accompaniment, com- 
prise a brilliant part of musical liter- 
ature. Beside giving talented artists 
an opportunity to show their skill, 
the concerto for solo instrument and 
orchestra provides many pleasing mel- 
odies. Although not so familiar as 
some others, Beethoven’s First Piano 
Concerto is among the most delightful 
compositions for piano and orchestra. 
It is one of Beethoven’s early works, 
and contains a wealth of sparkle and 
melody. The performance by Ania 
Dorfmann and Toscanini’s NBC Sym- 
phony is a brilliant, although some- 
what speedy, version of this concerto. 

8. In the field of the violin con- 
certo, there are also many works to 
choose. Tchaikovsky's Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra is one of the 
best, combining soaring melody and 
an almost barbaric intensity. There 
are a number of fine versions of this 
all of about the same artistic merit. 
But Erica Morini’s performance with 
the Chicago Symphony is one of the 
finest recordings, technically, ever 
made in this country. 

4. Wolfgang Mozart wrote a num- 
ber of short concertos for woodwind 
instruments (clarinet, flute, oboe, 
etc.) which, although not so well- 
known, are very enjoyable. One of 
these is the Bassoon Concerto (K.- 
191). Though seldom heard as a solo 
instrument, the bassoon possesses cer- 
tain unique qualities that make this 
composition almost comic and yet 
very beautiful. Leonard Sharrow 
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plays this concerto with Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony in a technically 
flawless performance. 

5. Let’s not be stuffy by con- 
fining our attention to music of the 
past. The jazz age of the late 1920's 
is another interesting field. One com- 
position of that era is sure to be- 
come a “classic”: Ferde Grofe’s Grand 
Canyon Suite. As played by Toscan- 
ini and the NBC Symphony (Here 
they are again!), this musical por- 
trait of our country’s great natural 
wonder really comes alive. Personally, 
I have often wished that Walt Disney 
would use this composition as the 
subject for one of his musical cartoon 
creations. 

6. The composer Richard Strauss, 
who died just recently, left a number 
of very fine short orchestral pieces. 
One of these tells of Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry ~ Pranks. Relating a 
legend of his native Austria, this com- 
position describes in music the hu- 
morous adventures of the mischievous 
Till. Some unusual goings-on in the 
orchestra add to the fun. 


NEXT MONTH we can complete our 
list with a few example of choral and 
vocal music. Also, there will be an- 
nouncements of some records to be 
released this fall. 
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Clatter e e e by conrad, jr. 


HE matter of dancing is high on 

many a teenager's list of “things- 

that-interest-me-most.” Nearly ev- 
erywhere I go, I am asked the ques- 
tion: “What about dancing as a part 
of the recreational program for Luther 
leaguers?” It’s the second most-often- 
asked question on my itineraries. 

Not long ago, the pastor of a Prot- 
estant church mailed me a tract on 
“The Evils of Dancing.” (This min- 
ister and many of his cohorts contin- 
uously remind young people that the 
surest and straightest way to get to 
hell is via the dancing route.) 

Several statements in the tract 
caused my blood to bubble, simply be- 
cause they were false statements. One 
of them was: “Out of 500,000 di- 
vorces, 450,000 of the divorced wo- 
men admitted that dancing was the 
real cause of the divorce.” 

As soon as I had finished reading 
the tract, I wrote a letter to the au- 
thor asking for the source of such in- 
formation—as well as some other 
statements in the leaflet. I very frank- 
ly told him that I thought ministers, 
above all people, should be honest in 
their reporting. As yet, I haven’t heard 
from him. However, I hope that the 
ministerial brother will be more con- 
siderate of the truth when he pub- 
lishes his next tract. 

Dancing may not be the most ideal 
form of pleasure and recreation for 
young people, but the majority of 
them think so. And I have my doubts 
that much can be done to change their 
thinking. 

What young people want, and what 
grown-ups oftentimes want them to 
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want, are very often not the same 
thing. 

In the last few years square dancing 
has caught the fancy of young people. 
It’s a lot of fun! Anyone who has ever 
tried it will agree. 

Yet, in recent weeks I have had a 
number of young people tell me that 
they have been forbidden to square 
dance or folk dance in the educational 
buildings of their churches. In some 
cases, church councils have held spe- 
cial sessions to take special action for- 
bidding it. Some leaguers have been 
advised not to square dance at any 
league social, no matter where it is 
held. 

Personally, I can think of a whale of 
a lot of activities that should be 
curbed that do lead to infectious mor- 
als, but square dancing is not among 
them. 

The main point is this: Shall young 
people be allowed to do something 
they want to do where they want to 
do it, under wholesome circumstances 
and in delightful environment, or shall 
they have to seek out unwholesome 
spots for such recreation? 

The question is not: Will they 
square dance? They will—that’s an 
accepted fact. The question is where 
will they square dance? 

I am convinced that church leaders 
and advisers of young people’s groups 
will be performing an appreciated 
service for their youth if they assist 
in providing wholesome recreation and 
entertainment for them—yes, even 
dancing, if that’s what the lads and 
lassies have their hearts set on! 
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waf? J hof? 


UT HCO Eee 


I-HI! Won't you come in? We 
are about to discuss league 
meetings and what makes them 

good. To kick off the conversation, as 
it were, allow us to play back to you 
two Sunday morning conversations 
which we recorded on tape recently. 
We'll just flip the switch and... 


“Will you take the topic for 
Luther League next Sunday night? 


“Can‘t you get someone else? 
I’m very busy this week, and | have 
no idea what to do, anyhow.” 


“You have been to Luther. 
League. Just dream up something 
—anything you like. Only please 
take it. | can’t find anyone else.” 

“Well, maybe | can find. a 
speaker. What shall | ask him to 
talk about?” 


“Anything he likes, just so he is 
there and says something!” 


(New voices follow after a slight 
pause. ) 


“Thanks for your card reminding 
me that | am leader of the league 
meeting Sunday night. And say, | 
sure am glad that all the leaders 
for the month met with the educa- 
tion committee to make long range 
plans. | know what we are shoot- 
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ing at and can build my program 
accordingly.” 

“Good! Incidentally, since we 
are having a speaker Sunday after 
next, | have invited him to attend 
this Sunday to listen in. Continuity, 
you know.” 

“Excellent! And what would you 
think of making up a report on 
this series of meetings—our general 
ideas and conclusions — mimeo- 
graphing same for distribution to 
all the leaguers?” 

You know which league is likely to 
have the more interesting and chal- 
lenging meetings! 


PLANNING 


Long range plans are an absolute 
necessity. No one can lead a meeting 
with less than two weeks’ preparation. 
No one should be asked to do it in 
less time, except in emergencies. And 
having been given two weeks in which 
to dream and plan and build a meet- 
ing, a leader should use every day— 
even as little as half an hour—for his 
preparation. 


PLANNERS 


It is the job of the education com- 
mittee to do the long range planning 
and select the leaders. Schedule ahead 
as far as possible. Short range plan- 
ning (four or five consecutive weeks) 
is done by the committee or its chair- 
man, and the leaders involved. It is 
in this strategy session that the treat- 
ment of each topic is decided and the 
tentative program set up. Remember 
that the essentials of a good meeting 
are prayer, purpose, punctuality, prep- 
aration (there’s that word again!), 
and participation. This group could 
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hold a post mortem later to discover 
why meetings did or did not click. 

P. $. Officers and/or the education 
committee should make it a point al- 
ways to be there; always to be pre- 
pared to lead in prayer; always to be 
prepared to talk on the topic (if it is 
a discussion type program). But they 
should not participate too actively 
unless the meeting drags or the dis- 
cussion needs boosting. And the edu- 
cation chairman should check on the 
preparations for the next meeting at 
some time during the evening. 


ABOUT LEADERS IN GENERAL 

The committee may choose more 
than one leader for a meeting. One 
could handle the devotional service 
and the other, the topic. An excellent 
way to break in new leaguers, we 
might add. 

Speaking of new leaguers reminds 
us of the fact that it is a good idea 
to have each new member accept 
some responsibility in the league dur- 
ing the year. It also reminds us that 
the shy or timid leaguers may not 
necessarily be the new ones. In any 
case, ask them to read something at 
a meeting—a portion of scripture, for 
instance. Next time, give them a 
question to read and answer. Make it 
a point to have them participate in 
every meeting for several weeks and, 
presto, timidity vanishes. 

The leader may make all sorts of 
assignments—questions, answers, se- 
lected quotations or poems, parts of 
the topic itself. If coordination of the 
program is not easily recognizable, 
the leader should also have a confer- 
ence with the leaguers who are assist- 
ing him. 
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Finally, the education chairman 
should meet with the leader just be- 
fore the meeting to check material and 
have a word of prayer. It helps! 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL 


First, foremost, and best designed 
for your needs are the topics sug- 
gested by the Luther League of Amer- 
ica in LUTHER LIFE and High 
Ideals. Use them as a core. Add to 
these the Bible, the Common Service 
Book, the Christian Youth Hymnal, 
the public library, the church library, 
The Lutheran, magazines and papers 
in general, pamphlets from _ other 
boards and agencies of the church. 
The list becomes downright impres- 
sive! 

Important world events should be 
included as well as things of local in- 
terest. (Do them in radio or town 
meeting technique. We remember a 
Christmas program we once read 
which interspersed the Christmas gos- 
pel and the carols with the then cur- 
rent World War II headlines. It was 
most interesting and effective. ) 


SETTING 


Since church naves are designed for 
ceremonies at the altar or pulpit, and 
not for discussion sessions, meet only 
occasionally in the nave if space is 


here are the ways 
to make your 


meetings more interesting 
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available elsewhere. A small room— 
crowded meetings always seem more 
peppy than those held in the vast 
emptiness of some large room or audi- 
torium which leaves you with the 
impression that no one came!—a 
screened-off portion of a large room, 
or someone’s home are the most ideal. 
Naturally it should be a room in which 
no other meeting is being held simul- 
taneously. 

Seating, lighting and _ ventilation 
are important, too. Be sure the place 
is not stuffy or drafty. And there 
should be a table for the leader, a 
piano, a blackboard, hymnals and any 
special equipment needed for a par- 
ticular meeting. A projector and 
screen, for instance. No leader should 
be running around looking for trap- 
pings of one kind or another when he 
should be haying a quiet word of 
prayer! 

Seating should be arranged to suit 
the type of meeting. Chairs are pref- 
erable, and generally speaking, should 
be placed in a semi or three-quarter 
circle. Variations on that theme in- 
clude a MONOGRAM (in which the 
chairs form “L. L.” with participation 
alternating from letter group to letter 
group); DUET or TRIO (in which 
chairs are arranged in pairs or threes. 
In this case, when one of the pair rises 
to take part, the other must also); 
DIVIDED (in which the girls sit on 
one side and the boys on the other). 
If the latter comes naturally to your 
gang of leaguers, then call for a mix- 
up instead of a separation of the fel- 
lows and gals! 


PUBLICITY 
Any program upon which you have 
put time and effort deserves a little 
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advertising. Sometimes lack of in- 
formation is more the cause of poor 
attendance than lousy meetings. 

Announce your meeting and _ its 
features in the church calendar, the 
church bulletin, and the Sunday 
school classes. Dramatize your an- 
nouncement occasionally if time is 
available during the Sunday school 
hour. It works for school plays, doesn’t 
it? 

Invite people personally. Call them 
on the telephone through a “switch- 
board crew.” Send cards, letters, or 
leaflets. (Put leaguers interested in 
advertising or promotion careers to 
work on those ideas!) Put posters on 
the bulletin board, but keep them 
fresh and current. There is nothing 
so dispiriting as an ancient, dusty 
poster! Put out a monthly news sheet. 
Or admit members some evening only 
if they BRING A FRIEND -a stran- 
ger, a personal friend, or a prospective 
member. (Use this idea when you 
are concentrating on evangelism.) 


D DAY; H HOUR INSTRUCTIONS 

As we have said, advance prepara- 
tion—prayer and careful study—is a 
“must” for any leader. Further “brief- 
ing” goes something like this! 

Arrive well ahead of time. 

Check the “setting”. 

Extend a warm welcome to each 
leaguer as he comes through the door 
of your meeting room. (Someone else 
may do this for you.) Have an usher 
handy to seat newcomers. 

Begin on time. 

Be brief. 

Do not read the topic. 

Use natural, conversational delivery. 

Emphasize that everyone is to take 
part. A good meeting is a meeting 
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led by everybody, participated in by 
everybody, monopolized by nobody, 
and where everybody is somebody. 

Give information that the group 
does not have, but don’t do all the 
talking. Keep your own opinions in 
the background. Get the others’ out. 
Encourage friendly disagreement. 

Limit individual contributions to a 
minute or so. You can interrupt tact- 
fully with “while we are on this point, 
let us hear from some of the others”, 
etc. Close with a summary. 

After the meeting, a bull session 
may point up the topic or the program. 
By all means, stick around and lend 
an ear or voice. 

And clean up if you want to win 
friends and influence people in the 
congregation! 

Incidentally, use of a significant 
display (the Bible and Das Capital 
side by side), exhibit a related object 
(one which shows the topic features 
concretely—boxing gloves, a basket- 
ball and the article, “Going Both 
Ways,” in the April issue of LUTHER 
LIFE come to mind), or background 
yourself with a huge poster bearing 
related subject matter to capture the 
interest and attention of the group. 


ABOUT THE WORSHIP SERVICE 

The devotional meeting is the most 
important phase of your Luther 
League program. It is the heart from 
which all other interests and activities 
spring. Make it a vital, living organ! 
You see, worship is a universal human 
instinct-the upward reach of a soul 
to God. And the elements of worship 
are the holy things we receive from 
God; the things we offer to him. 

Build your worship service with 
hymns, special music, _ scripture, 
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Psalms for responsive readings, prayer 
(silent, sentence, a hymn said or sung, 
or given by the leader), an offering 
and perhaps a poem or a story. Quiet 
music immediately before the service 
will help to develop the mood for 
worship. If you plan to begin your 
meeting with devotions, ask that there 
be no talking past a certain point in 
the hall leading to your meeting room. 
A sort of worship center—flowers, 
candles, a spotlighted picture—will 
help, too. 

The topic is the thought for the 
hour. Point your worship service to 
the topic—or away from it, if the wor- 
ship comes at the end of your meeting. 
In any case, make a distinct break 
between the worship and discussion 
parts of your program. 


NEVER A DULL MEETING! 

There are six basic types of meet- 
ings. 

Vesper—hymn, psalm, lesson, hymn, 
topic, hymn, prayer, benediction. 

Free Form—same ingredients as 
Vesper in different order. 

Musical—message presented through 
hymns, anthems, recordings, etc., with 
comments. 

Drama-—skit, pageant, play, panto- 
mime. 

Pilgrimage or Inspection Trip—visit 
historic church, place of national in- 
terest, orphanage, old folks’ home, 
inner mission, college, seminary, Lu- 
theran Church House, Publication 
House or one of its branches. 

Exhibition—hobby display (stress- 
ing educational value), curios from 
mission fields, etc. 

Any of these you can do outdoors or 
jointly with another group for added 
variety. The main thing is to develop 
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the topic, theme, or subject in some 
interesting, unusual way so as to bring 
the greatest amount of knowledge and 
spiritual grace to those who partici- 
pate. 

Here’s how—with variations! 

When you do the topic as a TALK 
or MONOLOGUE, try a: 

Blackboard Meeting—follow a pro- 
gram written on a blackboard; do not 
announce the items—just go through 
the program. 

Leaderless meeting—program items 
are numbered; persons holding the 
slips of paper rise and shine in order. 

Memory meeting—everything is said 
or sung from memory. 

Backward meeting—reverse the us- 
‘ual order of service and begin with 
the benediction. 

Candlelight meeting—as members 
participate, they light candles and 
place them in holders around the 
room. You might try this during Ad- 
vent, lighting another candle in a 
wreath each Sunday night, too. 

Progressive meeting—go from room 
to room, or from home to home for 
the various parts of the service. 

Sunrise meeting—held at the same 
hour as your meeting is usually held 
in the evening. Follow with a break- 
fast. 

Former Member meeting—invite 
former members to conduct the meet- 
ing. 

Have a ROUND TABLE or PAN- 
EL DISCUSSION once in a while. 
Three to five people and a chairman 
meet ahead of time to plan the dis- 
cussion in general. Do allow for spon- 
taniety! The panel sits in front of the 
group (around a table preferably) and 
discusses the subject. Each panel 
member should be well informed on 
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the subject; be prepared to present 
one phase; be prepared to ask specific 
questions of the others. Opposing 
views should be presented. Keep an 
eye on the clock—do not prolong the 
discussion beyond the allotted time. 
Later, open it up for general discus- 
sion—questions and opinions from the 
floor. 

Do a Board Meeting this way some- 
time. That is, study the work of the 
boards and agencies of the church. 

Or have a DEBATE. Assign the 
debate well ahead of time. Allow the 
entire crowd to get in on the rebuttal. 
Have church officers—some of your 
councilmen—act as judges. 

Then there are QUIZZES of all 
kinds which can be fun, instructive, 
challenging. (They create an interest 
in the acquiring of further knowl- 
edge.) Some varieties which come to 
mind are: 

True-False 

Completion 

Bible. Verse—the leader calls out 
Bible references; teams find them. 

Spelling Bee—spell the names of 
Bible books and characters. 

Bible Game—mount Bible pictures 
on sheets of paper. Type four verses 
below the picture, one which applies 
and three which are blinds. Winner 
matches the most verses and pictures. 

Information, Please—questions could 
be based on who’s who in the Luther 
League of America, the United Luth- 
eran Church in America, the Lutheran 
World Federation. Or make up a ser- 
ies of questions about the Luther 
League—its history, emblem, organ- 
ization, hymn, accomplishments mis- 
sion-wise. 

If you are feeling mellow and MU- 
SICAL, take a page from your con- 
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vention program and have a: 

Songspiration—just sing and sing— 
and learn one or two new hymns! 

Favorite Hymn meeting—members 
relate a few facts about the music, 
composer or author of favorite hymns. 
Sing them, too. 

Recordings—these can be seasonal, 
if you like, and should be accom- 
panied by scripture or notes on the 
music itself. 

Have the scripture sung as a vocal 
solo sometime and give your meeting 
a real lift! 

Subjects which can be DRAMA- 
TIZED are Bible stories, stories re- 
lated to the topic, biographies, situ- 
ations, information and even discus- 
sions. You can also present your ma- 
terial in the form of a correspondent’s 
report. 

Plays may be selected from a list 
described by the Dramatic Service 
Bureau, Capital University, Columbus 
9, Ohio. 

VISUAL AIDS which you may use 
include blackboards, flannelgraphs, 
posters, chart maps, slides, film strips, 
and movies. (The latter may be ob- 
tained from the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, the National Lutheran 
Council, and the Luther League of 
America as well as from commercial 
sources. ) 

To pep up your meetings on MIS- 
SIONS, try a: 

Stamp meeting—participants place 
stamps of the country about which 
they have talked on a map. 

Curio meeting—arrange a display 
of curios from the mission fields. 
(Your big brother may have some- 
thing among his war souvenirs that 
you can borrow.) 

BIBLE STUDY meetings can be 
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enhanced with a: 

Favorite Verse meeting—recite and 
discuss favorite verses. 

Bible Promise meeting—great Bible 
promises fulfilled and unfulfilled. 

Bee-Hive meeting—verses that start 
with “Be.” Make it a lesson on in- 
dustry and have some plans for put- 
ting each leaguer to work. 

Bible Book meeting—members are 
assigned various books of the Bible. 


“read and report on the theme or au- 


thor. 

Or you might like one of these for 
a change: 

Biographical meeting—each mem- 
ber gives the facts about a person 
whose life has inspired them. 

Hobby meeting—bring either the 
whole or just a part of your favorite 
hobby. Stress the educational value 
of same. 

Ideal Girl or Boy meeting—compile 
list of desirable traits. Evaluate for 
real worth if you are a sharp crowd! 

Boys’ meeting—boys bring friends. 
Program centers around boy interests, 
and you might want a speaker. 

Girls’ meeting—a feminine version 
of the Boys’ Meeting. These might be 
held simultaneously in separate rooms. 
(How about discussing the ministry 
and the diaconate on Life Service 
Sunday?) the groups joining later for 
a social hour. Recreation is a valuable 
way to friendship with groups outside 
your regular gang. 

Joint meeting—haye a Children’s 
Day instead of the usual meeting with 
some other youth group and _ invite 
your younger brothers and _ sisters. 
(Adopt some if you have none!) 

With a little imagination, any of 
these can be adapted to radio or TV 
treatment. Particularly adaptable are: 
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Church Echoes—take notes on the 
sermon and service and relate your 
impressions. Send some of the gang 
out to visit other churches, too. 

Interviews—choose a subject and 
interview other young people, author- 
ities on the subject, perhaps famous 
people, or just “the man in the street”. 
Read their statements. Discuss them. 
Analyze them. 

A word about outside speakers 
while we are on the subject of pro- 
grams and program variety. Ask them 
in advance. Tell the speaker the age 
of your group, its experience. Give 
him a time limit. Allow some time for 
questions—and have some ready! Be 
sure to thank him. And don’t run out 
on him! 


HOW TO ROUSE DISCUSSION 

These are league meetings and ev- 
eryone should participate for full en- 
joyment of the evening. If you have a 
gang of reluctant dragons, have a: 

Thermometer meeting—as members 
participate, the thermometer rises. 

Chain meeting—as each member 
participates, he calls on someone else 
to follow him. 

Or write questions for discussion 
on a blackboard where they can be 
seen throughout the meeting. 

Hand out your discussion questions 
in advance. 

Ask three people to answer the 
same question. Lively chatter should 
follow! 

Suggest that the people on one side 
of the room ask questions of the peo- 
ple on the other—and vice versa. 

Use a question box. Questions 
should be directed at the pastor who 
might also guide the discussion fol- 
lowing his answers. 
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See! All you need to do is plan and 
work and your meetings will be chal- 
lenging and inspiring! Happy leaguing 
—and hurry back! 
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President LEVERING Tyson 
Director of Admissions H. A. BENFER 


Address: Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for 
developing the best capabilities of its 
students and for turning out Chris- 
tian men and women who make good 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 


PRESIDENT CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Fritz Hatt — New MEn’s Dormirory 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


Founded 1891 
Hickory, North Carolina 


e@ A college owned by the UNITED 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYN- 
OD of North Carolina with emphasis 
on Christian Character and Scholar- 
ship 

@ Special extra-curricular activities in- 
clude BAND, CHOIR. DRAMATICS, 
ATHLETICS FORENSICS, and 
PUBLICATIONS 


for Catalogue write 
VOIGT R. CROMER, President 


For Social Events 


LUTHER LEAGUE 


NAPKINS 


to be used for entertaining, suppers, weddings, picnics, f2!lowship 
hours and receptions. Luther League Emblem in one corner 
of folded napkin as described and priced below. 


NUMBER 1 


NUMBER 2 


NUMBER 3 


WHITE EMBOSSED DESIGN NAPKIN, size 13%” x 13%”, straight 
edges, folded in quarter size, Emblem printed in in ain blue ink. 


Per 100... 3. ee $2.10 


LUNCHEON NAPKIN, size 13” x 13” with scalloped edges, 
fo.ded in quarter size, Emblem hot-stamped in brilliant gold on 
any of the following colors of plain crepe material: White, pink, 
yellow, light blue or light green (can be ordered all of one color 
or in assorted colors). 


TEA NAPKIN, size 9” x 9” with scalloped edges, same colors and 
gold stamping as described in Number 2 Luncheon Napkins. 


Prices are postpaid. Remittance in full 
should accompany the order. 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Specializing in LUTHER LEAGUE SUPPLIES 


429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


